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HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


11097 Les thémes de décoration des bibliothéques du XVIe au XVIIe 
siécle [Decorations in 16th-18th century libraries] André Masson. Bull. bib. Fr., 
6 (2) February 1961, 45-57. Photos. 


The present restoration of the carvings in the Bibliothéque de Valenciennes 
raises the question of what special themes exist in library decoration in this period. 
The legacy from libraries of classical antiquity is seen in the numerous busts and 
statues of authors which acted as a catalogue of the more important contents of 
the library, e.g. Trinity College, Cambridge, Bologna U.L. The connection 
between decoration and contents is made still clearer by the discovery at the 
Bodleian of a frieze of portraits arranged above the bookshelves to form an 
illustrated guide. A similar frieze exists in Durham, and at the Biblioteca 
Corsiniana there are, in addition to sets of portraits, allegorical figures, such as 
Time with a sickle to indicate the history room. Allegorical statues of Science, 
Wisdom and Virtue are often found in libraries. The influence of the theologian 
humanists of the age also shows in library decoration; monastic libraries took 
the theme of true doctrine versus heresy and made variations on it. These themes 
are common to Italy, France, England and Germany, and indicate the great 
current of humanism which libraries of the period helped to transmit. —_-H.T. 


11098 Die Biblioteca Malatestiana in Cesena [The Malatestiana Biblioteca 
in Cesena] Antonio Domeniconi. Nach. d. Vereinigung Schweizer. Bib., 37 (1) 
1961, 1-11. Photos. 

This library owes much to the patronage of the Malatesta princes and, in 
particular, Malatesta Novello, who was only 11 years old when he started to 
rule Cesena and Rimini. The Minoriten monks, who were Franciscans, wanted 
to build a library. They had already a study room with small library but by 1440 
a separate building was needed. It was built 1447-52 by Matteo Nuti and was a 
model for other libraries. Malatesta Novello gave books and engaged scribes to 
copy others. On his death in 1465 the library was left to the municipality who 
took great care of it, refusing to lend rare books except when ordered to by the 
Pope himself and then on security of a large deposit. With the invention of 
printing the library became the museum it is today. In more than 500 years 
only one ms. has been lost. From 1797 Napoleon’s troops used it as a barracks 
for seven years. Its history since then, apart from some restoration work in 1926, 
is uneventful. (See also LSA 3134.) R.H.M. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


11099 Plans for recruitment across Canada, Lenora Aedy. Feliciter, 6 (6) 
1961, 3-4. 

For several years the Canadian Library Association has had an active Recruit- 
ment Liaison Committee which works with representatives in each province. 
The representative in British Columbia intends to work closely with the new 
Library School at the University of British Columbia, which is opening in 
September 1961. Vancouver P.L. is experimenting in employing carefully 
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selected university graduates as sub-professionals. In Alberta, Edmonton P.L. 
is working through the loca! press and through television with the film The 
Librarian. There will also be participation in ‘Careers Days’ at schools. In 
Newfoundland visits will be conducted to schools showing the film The Librarian 
and use will be made of the local press, radio and television. In Nova Scotia plans 
are directed mainly towards encouraging high school students to take up the 
profession. J.L.B. 


11100 Ente Nazionale per le Biblioteche Popolari e Scolastiche [The 
National Institute for Popular and School Libraries]. Parola, 44 (3) March 1961, 
un-numbered. 


The National Institute, from its H.Q. at 11 Via Montanelli, Rome, gives 
material and moral support to libraries which are associated with it, considering 
their needs and problems and working for the improvement of the stock of each 
library. These libraries are able to obtain books through the Institute at discounts 
of 20-25% and receive as gifts both books and the periodical La Parola e il Libro— 
the bibliographical bulletin of the Institute. They can buy stationery, such as 
catalogue cards and tickets, through the Institute and can subscribe through it to 
periodicals and newspapers at a discount of 73%. Subscriptions are 20 or 50 lire 
annually. Libraries in all kinds of schools, public and private, can join and so 
can forces’ and hospital libraries and lending libraries of any description as well 
as institutions, clubs and societies which as yet have no library or reading room 
but are anxious to set one up at small expense. F.S.S. 


11101 Relazione illustrativa al bilancio consuntivo 1959-60 e relazione 
dei revisori dei conti [del Ente Nazionale per le Biblioteche, ecc.| 
[Explanation of the balance-sheet for 1959-60 [of the National Institute for 
Popular and School Libraries] and auditors’ report]. Parola, 43 (6) June 1960, 
683-687. 


The report shows how the Institute is carrying out its cultural activities, 
assisting the associated libraries and executing the special services required from 
it by the Minister and those tasks arising from the national programme for a new 
library service. Income was just under 687}m. lire; expenditure almost 686m. 
lire. Owing to an increased Ministry grant it has been possible to exceed the 
estimated expenditure. Increased assistance to popular and school libraries has 
been possible to the extent of 19.2% over the previous year. 1,594 libraries have 
benefited by gifts costing in all 76}m. lire. Prizes to the value of 14m. lire and 
discounts on stores of 40}m. lire have also been given. In the cultural field 
expenditure has been 49% more than in the previous year. 53% more has been 
spent on Parola, the printing of which has risen from 60,000 annually to 150,000. 
70% more has been spent on radio and television activities. Active collaboration 
with RAI-TV has begun and some records have been cut. There have been 
competitions for new fictional works for children and adults. The S. Caterina 
library has been used beyond all expectations by adult fiction readers and by 
students for reference purposes. The children’s library on the Oppian Hill has 
again been so successful! that other children’s libraries have been opened and will 
be further developed. Books to the value of 904m. lire have been sold to libraries, 
an increase of 349%. Associated libraries have increased by 3,641 to a total of 
23,073. Figures are given of sales in the various regions. Sales in the South and 
the Islands have increased by 35%. Payments to publishers amounted to 270}m. 
lire net. The bibliographical centre in Via Mercati should be completed in 1961; 
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224}m. lire have beei spent on it to date. The auditors note with approval that 
this new, modern library, apart from enriching the national bibliographic 
resources, will enable the Institute’s central organization to fulfil adequately its 
greater statutory obligations. The balance-sheet 1st July 1959-30th June 1960 is 
appended. F.S.S. 


11102 Presidential address [N.Z.L.A. Fiftieth Jubilee Conference], G. T. 
Alley. N.Z. Libs., 23 (2) March 1960, 27-35. References. 


The N.Z.L.A. was set up at a meeting held in Dunedin on 26 March 1910. It 
met again in 1911 and 1912 and then virtually disappeared until 1926. There was 
another gap between 1930 and 1935. Some of the contributions to earlier con- 
ferences are discussed, and the worlds of 1910 and 1960 compared. Library 
services may be threatened by the ‘consumer’ revolution and its emphasis on 
material advancement. It is asked how much support libraries can hope to receive 
from people who do not use libraries themselves. Adequate provision of books 
is essential for democracy in N.Z. In an age when there is an ever-increasing 
body of technological knowledge to be assimilated, education must be more 
extensive than ever, and the library is the heart of education. The first task is to 
get more support for libraries from the various kinds of public body. Keen and 
informed lay persons have a part to play in the Association’s affairs. Librarians 
should not be afraid to speak out on behalf of libraries. The Association must 
constantly improve its own organization. G.D.ES. 


11103 Toward a better managed headquarters, Donald D. Bock. ALA 
Bull., 55 (3) March 1961, 257-259. Illus. 


The internal appearance of the old ALA H.Q. looked good, but shortage of 
space made working conditions difficult. Now that the new H.Q. are under 
construction, it will also be necessary to make changes in the ALA organization. 
Production in the duplicating department has increased 156% over the last 10 
years, but it was not until December 1960 that new machinery replaced the old. 
There are corresponding increases in the mailing department and the membership 
section. In the new H.Q. there will be adequate space for mailing and duplicating 
work which will be combined into one department. The amalgamation of the 
membership and the accounting department will also prove useful; a survey of 
the introduction of machine accounting is also being done. Improved com- 
munications will appear with the introduction of the ‘Dial 9’ Bell Telephone 
Company switchboard system. Central purchasing and supplies will be nearer 
to where they are needed, and bulk purchasing will be cheaper. Divisional offices, 
the ALA Bulletin and the Public Relations Office will all be located together on 
the 3rd floor. By providing more efficient services in a pleasanter building with 
adequate staff facilities, it should be easier to engage and retain staff. Thus the 
needs of the ALA members will be better served by providing the most efficient 
headquarters operations possible. KJ.E. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION and STAFF 


11104 Vorstellung einer Bibliothekarschule [The idea of a library school] 
Adolf von Morzé. B. u. Bild., 13 (2) February 1961, 49-64. 


A library school should not be compared with a trade school, but rather with 
a teacher-training college on a university level. Its aim must be to impart an 
understanding of the aims and sphere of action of the public library, and to give 
practical training in library techniques. Students would be required to attend 
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seminars in subjects of their choice. Full-time lecturers should not be allocated 
in proportion to class size, but in accordance with the needs of the syllabus. 
Some 80% of the lecturers will attend on a part-time basis, and will be drawn 
from senior librarians who are also subject specialists, from university lecturers, 
and others. A.D. 


11105 The profession of librarianship in Australia, John Metcalfe. N.Z. 
Libs., 23 (2) March 1960, 36-43. 


The Library Association of Australasia (1895-1903) and the Australian Library 
Association (1928-35) were succeeded by the Australian Institute of Librarians, 
which was founded in 1937 and became the Library Association of Australia in 
1947. Schools and classes were started in State libraries and examinations began 
in 1944. The Association has never been dominated by the public libraries: 
reference and research librarians are the majority. The Preliminary examination 
is taken after about 12 weeks’ work and the Registration after 2-3 years, whilst 
a degree is a prerequisite for the Diploma. The Preliminary is often accepted 
as a sufficient technical qualification by employers. Full employment and a low 
view of library work may account for this. A university school is about to open 
and it is possible that only a degree will eventually be accepted as the professional 
qualification; some employers already show a marked preference for graduates. 
Several university-level schools, perhaps with half-pay cadetships, are needed to 
catch up on professional training. The policy of the Library Association of 
Great Britain is critically examined in regard to certification. G.D.E.S. 


11106 Bibliographical training in Bulgaria, Christo Trenkov. Unesco 
Bull., 15 (1) January-February 1961, 47-48. 


Systematic courses have been provided since 1924; since 1957 bibliography 
and librarianship have been special subjects at Sofia University and students 
opting for them study them during the last three years of their five-year course. 
Periods of practical work are included both by the University and by the State 
School for Librarians which offers a two-year course for public library staff. 
The Bibliographical Institute of Bulgaria helps organize this practical work, 
arranges conferences and seminars and provides, in its Directory, an open forum 
for discussion and criticism. Thanks to the similarity between Bulgarian and 
Russian, the extensive Russian literature of bivliography presents little difficulty 
to Bulgarian students, who also have at their disposal a fairly complete collection 
of bibliographical works from all parts of the world. rP. 


11107 Library education in Canada—developments.  Feliciter, 6 (7) 
1961, 17-19. 


The School of Library Science, f. 1937, and annexed to the University of 
Montreal in 1954 will become part of the University in September 1961. Laurent 
Denis will become the director of the school. A graduate school for the training 
of professional librarians will open in September 1961 at the University of 
British Columbia. Dr. Samuel Rothstein, associate librarian of the University 
will be the director of the school. The course offered will be of one year duration 
leading to the degree of bachelor of library science. A master’s course is planned 
for the future. J.L.B. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND STAFF 89 


11108 Report of the certification committee. M.L.A. Bull., 9 (1) 1961, 
1-6. 

(See LSA 10616). After outlining certification systems in Great Britain, the 
Commonwealth and Ceatral European countries, regulations for certification 
in Manitoba are set out, as recommended by the committee. (i) University 
degree with professional library degree from a graduate library school approved 
by the Canadian or American Library Association; (ii) University degree and 
registration certificate of the British Library Association; (iii) University degree 
and training in librarianship of less than degree standing, plus five years’ experience 
in a professional position in a library of recognized standing; (iv) Fellowship of 
the (British) Library Association without university degree plus four years in a 
professional position, one of which must have been in Manitoba, or Associateship 
without university degree plus six years in a professional position, one of which 
must have been in Manitoba; (v) Ten years of professional experience in a library 
of recognized standing in Manitoba. J.L.B. 


11109 Studium knihovnictvi [The study of librarianship in Czecho- 
slovakia] FrantiSek Hyhlik. Knihovnik, 5 (10) 1960, 302-306. 

Library education is on two levels: for public librarians and for librarians in 
scientific libraries. Public librarians study at a college for workers in adult 
education either for 2 or 4 years, depending on the level of their general educa- 
tion. Higher education takes 5 years and is run by the University. The first year 
is practical experience in the printing industry (30 hours a week) and the theory 
of book production (9 hours). The next three years are given to the study of the 
following subjects (the number of hours is given in brackets): Marxism (368), 
physical education (160), Russian (88), foreign language (160), second foreign 
language (104), introduction to librarianship (16), cultural policy (16), extension 
work (16), bibliography (212), cataloguing (140), historical bibliography (56), 
library technique (98), practical work in libraries (224), psychology (56), pedagogy 
(52), assistance to readers (32), history and organization of libraries (72), modern 
printing methods (32), discussion classes (160), optional lectures (104). An 
examination is taken at the end of the fourth year. The fifth year is spent in 
practical library work, the students meet for discussion once a month. At the 
end of the year each student hands in a thesis and receives his diploma. _S.S. 


11110 Skoleni a doskolovani knihovnickych pracovniki [Part-time 
study for librarianship in Czechoslovakia] DanuSe Helbichov4. Knihovnik, 5 
(10) 1960, 307-311. 

Voluntary workers are trained by the district libraries. Two days practical 
experience in the library is followed by lectures and discussions on the tasks of 
the cultural revolution, basic library technique, Czech, Slovak and foreign 
literature. Professional librarians can supplement their education by correspon- 
dence courses, evening classes and short-term residential courses. There is a 
number of courses to choose from, depending on the educational level of each 
individual and the professional level aimed at (assistant librarian, librarian, etc.). 

S.S. 


11111 Bibliothekarische Ausbildung in Mitteldeutschland [Training of 
librarians in Eastern Germany] B. u. Bild., 13 (4) April 1961, 154-164. 

The central training school for librarians is situated in Leipzig. There is also 
a Ministry of Culture school in Sondershausen/Thiiringen, the particular function 
of which is the provision of special courses of further training, e.g. for rural 
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librarians. The guiding principles laid down in 1957 for the training of librarians 
are still valid. Basic training qualifies a librarian for a Grade V post. Supplemen- 
tary qualifications are required for promotion to higher grades. The Abitur is 
generally required as a pre-entry qualification. The 3-year course provides 
theoretical and practical training in a total of 21 subjects. About one-third of the 
subject matter is concerned with political knowledge, this being regarded as 
essential to the educational function of libraries. Plans for library development 
are hampered by recruitment problems. These stem to a certain extent from the 
low financial rewards of the profession. A.D. 


11112 Die Ausbildung fiir den bibliothekarischen Dienst an offent- 
lichen Biichereien [Training for service as a librarian in public libraries] 
Rolf Kluth. B. u. Bild., 13 (1) January 1961, 1-8. 


The first task of training is to prepare the young professional librarian for his 
work, and to develop in him as far as possible the desirable qualities required of 
a librarian. In Germany theoretical and practical training have in the past been 
equally divided, but since the introduction of a 3-year course the majority of 
library schools favour a preponderance of theory. The fitting of practical work 
into courses has been the subject of a number of experiments. Theory should 
not be regarded as limited to library administration, but includes a comprehensive 
survey of the background to professional library work, i.e. literature, science, 
man and society. Professional training must include preparation for positions of 
administrative responsibility, but the question of additional training for higher 
administrative grades (chief and deputy librarians, heads of departments) requires 
further investigation. A.D J. 


11113 Katalog der bibliothekarischen Tatigkeiten an 6ffentlichen 
Biichereien [Catalogue of the activities of librarians in public libraries] 
Verein Deutscher Volksbibliothekare. Ausbildungskommission [Association 
of German Public Librarians. Training Committee]. B. u. Bild., 13 (1) January 
1961, 9-15. 


This catalogue was compiled to serve as a basis for the discussion of problems of 
professional education. General activities comprise book selection and building- 
up of stock; making the stock accessible (cataloguing, classification, etc.); advice 
to readers; general and bibliographical information services; work with schools 
and other bodies; extension activities; library co-operation; staff training; 
library planning and equipment; library administration. The larger the library 
system, the greater will be the degree of specialization. General activities may 
themselves give rise to specialized activities (cataloguer, reader’s adviser, etc.). 
Other specialized activities are with various classes of reader (junior, youth, adult, 
hospital patients, blind, etc.) or of literature (technical, music, periodicals, foreign, 
etc.). Finally come tasks of administration and co-ordination, which vary accord- 
ing to the type and size of the service administered. A.D. 


11114 Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan ni okeru Shokuin Kenshi_ [In- 
service training in the National Diet Library] Toyohisa Fukui. Toshokan 
Kenkyu Shirtzu (N.D.L. Library Science Series) (4) 1961, 107-154. 

The National Diet Library, Tokyo, has provided in-service training since 
1948 when it was established. Among the kinds of training which were given, 
training for librarianship was regarded as especially important and was provided 
annually. It was designed to achieve the following: general orientation of new 
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employees aid training for higher efficiency in the library by giving the staff 
members a well-rounded professional knowledge of technical processes, reference 
services, etc., as well as of the history, organization and policies of the Library. 
The training was of a general sort and not applicable simply to a particular 
position, nor was it connected with promotion and advancement. Training 
consisted of a series of lectures and supervised practice, extending over a period 
of two or three months and taking place mostly in working hours. The topics 
of the lectures included introduction to library service, book selection, classifica- 
tion and cataloguing, reference service, circulation operation, bibliographies 
and history of libraries. The instructors were appointed from among competent 
and experienced staff-members with some experts commissioned from outside 
the library. The trainees were selected from among the staff members including 
those of branch libraries. Certificates were given to those who completed the 
courses with good records. The enactment of the Library Law in 1950 affected 
the method of in-service training of the library. During the years from 1952 to 
1954, training was offered with the principal aim that the trainees might acquire 
qualification for librarianship provided for in the Library Law, although the law 
was not applicable to the National Diet Library. Later, orientation courses for 
new employees were organized separately, involving practice in various divisions 
of the library. Short courses for foreign languages were also offered each year 
since 1955. The purpose, the form and the organization of in-service training 
are manifold. The problem how in-service training of the library ought to be 
should be studied in relation to the personnel administration policies of the 
library. K.H. 


11115 The reading record: further comments, J. Norrie and C. Tibbles. 
N.Z. Libs., 23 (1) January-February 1960, 13-16. 


The aim of the record (described in N.Z. Libs., 12 (9) October 1949, 207-214) 
is (i) to find the student’s normal level and range of reading and (ii) to stimulate 
him to extend his mind as far as possible. He offers comments to his tutor on 12 
(formerly 25) books over a period of two years. He now writes about 200 words 
on each book. He must show he can appreciate works of various types and can 
detect poor quality when he comes across it. The comments must be genuinely 
his own, not pious platitudes; meaningless generalizations are to be avoided. 
Too many students offer light and ephemeral titles. Both fiction and non-fiction 
should be listed. The best reviews produced by students are of factual and 
instructional books. Librarians need to acquire the habit of wide, informed 
reading. G.D.E.S. 


11116 Librarianship in West Africa, John Harris. N.Z. Libs., 23 (2) 
March 1960, 43-51. 

A brief description of the whole area is followed by a discussion of the library 
situation in Nigeria. Each Region has a developing regional library service. 
The library of University College, Ibadan, fulfils the main functions of a national 
library: it is a legal depository for Nigerian books, and has a pleasant building 
capable of holding 300,000v. Certain other libraries are mentioned briefly. To 
co-ordinate policy a Federal Library Advisory Committee has been set up. It is 
very hard to recruit staff, and only a dozen of the thirty qualified librarians are 
Africans. An Institute of Librarianship, due to open in October 1960, has been 
founded at University College, Ibadan. At first, it will cater mainly for graduates, 
since they are the most likely to have adequate familiarity with books. Also, it 
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is desired to keep librarianship on a level with the other professions. Both 
graduates and non-graduates will take L.A. Registration, while the former will 
also study for a diploma. The Institute is in the library building and will be 
fully part of the University. G.D.E.S. 


11117 Library training in Pakistan, Anis Khursid. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) 
January-February 1961, 31-33. 

Accounts are given of the development of training in West and East Pakistan; 
in the former it began in 1915 in Lahore with six-month certificate courses for 
graduates and has continued ever since, except between 1947 and 1950. Two more 
schools have been established in Karachi. Efforts are being made to give courses 
degree status. In East Pakistan training did not really begin until 1956. The four 
schools now produce eighty graduates each year for Pakistan’s five hundred 
libraries. There is lack of co-ordination and uniformity between the schools 
and between the libraries: a sub-committee of the Pakistan L.A. is reviewing the 
courses of study. Most teachers are foreign and books are difficult to obtain. 
L. C. Key has prepared a plan for the establishment of more library schools and 
these are vital if the supply of trained staff is to keep pace with the increasing 
demand. ig Ug 


11118 Bibliograficheskaia podgotovka studentov v Leningradskom 
Politekhnicheskom Institute [Bibliographical training of students in the 
Leningrad Polytechnical Institute] V. M. Dobrova. Sovet Bibliogr., 3 (61) 
1960, 63-66. 

Students in their 4th—-5th semester at the Institute are given the following 
bibliographical training : (i) General introduction to bibliography. Bibliography 
in the USSR. The All-Union Book Chamber. Foreign national bibliographies; 
(ii) Subject bibliographies (current and retrospective) in the USSR. Abstracting 
and indexing journals in the USSR and abroad; (iii) Methodology of descriptive 
cataloguing and of compiling bibliographies; (iv) Bibliography of bibliographies. 
Library catalogues. This training is given in 2-3 sessions, each consisting of 
2 hours. General Soviet and foreign bibliography is taught to students from 
the various departments of the Institute, while the subject bibliographies and 
bibliography of bibliographies are taught in accordance with the students’ need 
for specialization. Following each lecture the students are required to solve 7-8 
practical problems. This whole bibliographic training is elective and is given 
either on request by a faculty member or a group of interested students. Students 
of the Institute’s department of physics and mechanical engineering were required 
to take the general bibliographical course, while the subject bibliography was 
optional. In order to improve such bibliographical training courses, closer 
co-operation between the Institute’s library and the various departments of the 
Institute is required; it is also suggested that more lists of such main reference 
works to which the students later may have recourse, should be made available 
for free distribution. ES, 


11119 Povyshenie kvalifikatsii rabotnikov nauchnoi biblioteki [In- 
creasing the qualifications of workers in scientific libraries] N. D. Sul’e. 
Biblioteki SSSR, (14) 1960, 93-104. 

Ways of increasing qualifications of workers in the Basic library of social 
sciences of the Academy of Sciences SSSR are described. The library celebrated 
40 years of existence in 1958. Details of its foundation and terms of reference are 
given. The collection amounts to 6m. books and journals on the beginnings of 
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socialism and communism, the French Revolution, resistance movements, etc. 
There are 425 staff, most of whom have higher education. Eighty-one have 
scientific degrees of doctor or candidate of science, more than 130 are senior or 
junior assistants. Methods to be used include courses and seminars run by the 
library on aspects of the work, classification, cataloguing, and service to readers. 
New members of staff are expected to familiarize themselves with the structure 
of the library and its branches. Thorough study is made of library practice; 
visits to the larger scientific libraries in Moscow are organized and other librarians, 
including some from abroad, come to the library. Workers from the Basic 
library spend time in libraries abroad and bring back useful experience. A visit 
to France for a Unesco conference resulted in the library becoming a deposit 
library for UN and Unesco publications. Each year a seminar is devoted to 
Soviet and foreign literature and problems of scientific libraries. Many of the 
staff attend evening classes. The study of languages is important, especially in 
the Classification department. Twelve language courses are run by teachers 
from the library. More than 90 students take part. Workers sit on scientific- 
methodical committees which hold conferences and discuss instructive methodical 
material and surveys of work. The award of senior or junior assistant is important 
and is made on the basis of work done, inclination to qualify, presence of written 
work, and social activities. Librarians are encouraged by the party to raise their 
ideological and cultural levels, for which special classes are run. I.G 


11120 Certification of librarians, John Harley. Lib. J., 86 (9) May 1 1961, 
1738-1740. 

Practice in the certification of librarians in the various States of America is 
extremely varied. A general picture emerges of acceptance of attendance at an 
accredited library school as the proper training for a professional librarian; 
failure to include in the professional structure the able unqualified person; the 
need for emergency certificates to overcome shortages of trained librarians; 
unwillingness of States to impose uniformity on local authorities. Twenty 
States have no certification laws, and where they exist they cannot always be 
enforced, and may apply only to limited groups, such as county librarians. The 
question of equation of qualifications is rarely adequately tackled until there is a 
need to acquire the best possible staff when qualified librarians are not available. 
Some States issue certificates of various grades. Methods of obtaining a certificate 
also vary, in some cases involving a written and oral examination, and a further 
complication is the powers of employing authorities to decide their own estab- 
lishments and have their own salary scales in complete disregard of State policy. 

GEA. 


11121 Teaching reference work: a symposium. Lib. J., 86 (8) April 15 
1961, 1536-1541. 

Aspects of the teaching of reference work are considered with special attention 
to practice in the University of California School of Librarianship at Los Angeles. 
All students take a course on the method and theory of bibliography and a one- 
year course on reference service and materials which is comparable in scope to 
Winchell’s Guide to reference books. A number of more specialized elective 
courses are also provided and deal with the bibliography of special areas of 
knowledge. The place of bibliography in a library school curriculum is discussed 
in a contribution by Gustave O. Arlt. It can be argued that bibliography is the 
basic discipline from which library science has developed, and it has a very long 
history. In American usage the term ‘bibliography’ denotes the science or 
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knowledge of books, and comprehends their contents (intellectual bibliography) 
as well as their external characteristics (material bibliography). The objects of 
these branches of study are respectively to acquaint scholars with the most 
valuable works in their fields of study and to provide incontrovertible identifica- 
tion of books. Here the functions of bibliographer and librarian merge. The 
latter has to acquire books for his library and so must know what books to buy, 
in what edition and how much he is justified in paying for them. He has then to 
catalogue his books, and must therefore be able to identify them. The catalogue 
is the link between these functions of the librarian and a further function—the 
circulation of the library’s stock, success in which is the ultimate measure of the 
library’s service. Thus, a solid grounding in the fundamentals of bibliography 5 
is a librarian’s most essential piece of equipment. G.E.H. 


11122 Library education and the newer media, Margaret I. Rufsvold 
ALA Bull., 55 (2) February 1961, 140-142. | 


Education for librarianship involves teaching, research and public service—- 
communication will affect all topics. Films and film strips will be used more 
and librarians will therefore be more concerned in the making of these films 
for display work. The work of the school librarian can be lessened on the cata- ¢ 
loguing side with the use of LC catalogue cards, and the use of a broad range of 
visual aid materials will be augmented. Research may well be tackled by school 
library staff who have teaching holidays and the Office of Education should be 
able to make funds available for this purpose. The public will be increasing its 
demands on the work of the library staff, owing to the greater awareness of the 
use of the library. New recruits will be trained in the use of teaching machines 
and will have no built-in resistance to the use of new methods. K,J.E. 
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11123 Notes on education for hospital librarianship, Henry J. Gartland. 
ALA Bull. 55 (4) April 1961, 345-346. | 


Specific qualities include a desire to assist others, enjoyment of books, intel- 
lectual background of curiosity, specific background interests, adaptability, 
physical stamina and a sense of humour. Formal requirements are a bachelor’s 
degree plus one year of graduate training at a library school. Book selection, 
reader’s advisory service and reference courses are basic requirements, other 
courses of interest are training in audio-visual materials and scientific literature 
for future medical librarians. A list of library schools, course title, when given 
and the length of time of the course is given. K,J.E. ’ 


11124 Formations des documentalistes et agents d’information [Train- 
ing of documentalists and information officers] Bruno Balbis. Séminaire sur 
l'information technique 4 l’usage des petites et moyennes entreprises, Varése, 
1961, 6+-22 p. 

In the introduction Mrs. Paretti briefly illustrates the existing courses for special 
librarians and documentalists in France, Great Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Russia. Mr. Balbis gives a definition 
of the terms documentalist and information officer ; explains the character of 
specialized and popular information; describes both the regular courses on 
methodology of scientific information held at the Scuola di pubblicistica 
applicata alle tecniche dell’informazione in Rome and a concentrated course on 
the organization of the services for technical information in public and private 
firms, held at the Italian Productivity Committee in Rome in 1959. He speaks 
about the activity of the Centro nazionale di studi sui problemi dell’informazione 
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established in Italy by Unesco and of the Commission for co-ordination in 
programmes of technical information of the National Productivity Committee. 
Then he explains how, for the methodology of information, bibliographical 
and documentary works represent important phases of the communication 
process. M.P.C. 


11125 La formation des bibliothécaires dans l'industrie [Training of 
librarians in industry] Olga Pinto. Séminaire sur ]’information technique 4 
l’usage des petites et moyennes entreprises, Varese, March 1961, 11 p. Bibliog. 
Until recently libraries in small firms did not exist or were considered useless. 
The industrial library represents one aspect of special libraries. Their librarians, 
_ who in some countries are already grouped in special associations, must have been 
| professional librarians before being specialized ones, because they must know 
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above all the general principles of library science. ‘The characteristics of the work 
of a specialized librarian for small firms may be divided into three groups: 
(i) technical work, that is cataloguing, classification, and arrangement of docu- 
ments; (ii) bibliographical work, i.e. research; (iii) personal relations, with the 
leaders and the customers inside and outside the firm. The task of this kind of 
librarian is complex and dynamic. All nations lack them, because, even in the most 
organized countries, professional schools are not able to train the necessary 
number of librarians for industry. Two things must be kept in mind: (i) the 
| necessity of organizing courses and lectures for special libraries; (ii) and that the 
firm managers must consider their libraries indispensable. M.P.C. 


11126 An educational program for special librarians, Jesse H. Shera. 
J. Educ. Libnp., 1 (3) Winter 1961, 121-128. 


More than two-thirds of the accredited library schools in the USA offer a 
( programme of courses in some aspect of special librarianship. There has never 
| been any lack of interest in the subject, but progress has been impeded by lack of 
definition of objectives and purpose, and by the tendency to confuse education 
with the communication of skills. Professional education involves the training 
of the intellect. A good basic general education should be followed by a course 
of subject specialization which emphasizes the fundamental principles of the 
subject, its historical development, the direction of its research, and the structure 
of its literature. Studies essential to all librarians, such as logic, scientific method, 
psychology and linguistics should be introduced at this stage, but no under- 
) graduate courses in library science. These should follow the pre-professional 
education and can be divided into three main areas of knowledge: (i) history of 
bibliographic enterprise; (ii) the theory and practice of bibliographic organization; 
(iii) the communication and use of recorded knowledge. This course should be 
supplemented by an internship programme to give the student his practical 
experience. J.L.M.H. 


LIBRARY SERVICES : General surveys, international 
and national 





11127 Library statistics, Pierre Bourgeois. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January- 
February 1961, 1-3. 

Unesco and IFLA have been applying themselves jointly to the problem of 
international statistics on libraries, but much remains to be done. Comparisons 
between countries where widely differing conditions obtain are almost worthless, 
the more so since accuracy in detail is impossible, but such publications as Statistics 
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on libraries (Unesco/ST/S/3, 1959) contain much information which is useful—if 
interpreted intelligently and if it is realized that uniformity in presentation is not 
feasible. Library statistics would complement other statistical work done by 
Unesco and IFLA, besides helping to form a basis for international co-operation 
and the formulation of policy amongst librarians. Both these organizations 
could be instrumental in promoting the compilation of international statistics on 
libraries. HP. 


11128 Australian Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services, 
H. L. White. Unesco Bull., 15 (2) March-April 1961, 83-86. 


Australian library authorities, responding to Unesco’s recommendations on 
bibliographical services (1950), produced a plan for the co-ordination of library 
and bibliographical services in Australia in 1953. The plan was based on the 
existing library structure and administered by the Australian Advisory Council 
on Bibliographical Services (AACOBS), representing all kinds of library, and 
its secretariat, the Australian Bibliographical Centre, within the Commonwealth 
National Library in Canberra. The article deals successively with the origins, 
membership, meetings and functions of the Council, which maintains a standing 
committee of five to effect liaison with the Centre. The Centre is administratively 
a part of the Commonwealth National Library and is financed by the govern- 
ment; besides acting as secretariat for AACOBS, it acts as a bibliographical 
information centre and clearing house: it does not itself compile bibliographies. 
AACOBS has already undertaken surveys of bibliographical resources, e.g. 
Australian bibliography and bibliographical services (1960), activities and needs in 
Australia; deficiences are being remedied, expert help is to be sought in planning 
acquisition programmes and improvements in stock and methods are continually 
encouraged. H.P. 


11129 Bibliotheken hinter dem Bambusvorhang [Libraries behind the 
bamboo curtain] Judy Szebenyi-Sigmond. DFW, 9 (2) February 1961, 49-51, 
54. Illus. 


The spread of knowledge through libraries is hampered by 60% illiteracy and 
an outmoded script. Reformation of the script is under way, and since 1958 the 
roman alphabet is being used along with the old script. A feature of Chinese 
publishing is the large number of simple illustrated language primers printed in 
vast editions of 70-80m. copies for the masses. The Chinese library world 
comprises two systems: popular and techno-scientific. The focal points of these 
are the ancient archive libraries. All libraries are administered by the Ministry of 
Culture, the Ministry for Higher Education, or by one of the various industrial 
Ministries. The chief library is the Peking State L., the origins of which go back 
to the Ming Dynasty. Since 1946 its collections have been enlarged by the 
addition of nationalized private libraries. It contains 4.5m. v. in 65 languages 
and receives by law a copy of every Chinese publication. It receives about 500 
Chinese and 300 foreign periodicals. It maintains an exchange system with 1,800 
libraries in 90 countries, and in 1958 received 87,000 foreign works in exchange 
for 170,000 Chinese works. There is seating accommodation for 600 people. 
Part of the stock is for loan, and in 1957 loans amounted to 1.1m. v. and in 1958 
to 4m. This library lends to over 700 factory, military and school libraries, and 
also maintains an advisory service for librarians. It sends out travelling collections 
of books especially to distant industrial locations. Other important libraries are: 
(i) Library of the Academy of Sciences (1.6m. v.) which also supervises 120 
libraries of the scientific research institutes (c. 4m.v. in all); (ii) Nanking L. 
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(2m. v. including 90,000 incunabula); (iii) Shanghai P.L. (over 3.6m. v.). In 
Shanghai the so-called street libraries originated, the collections being donated by 
the inhabitants. In 1958 there were about 2,400 of these libraries. The ‘popular’ 
libraries play an important role; their number grew from 5,000 to 45,000 over 
the last 20 years. Every village has one, and they are organized under regional 
central libraries. Cataloguing raises difficult problems; separate catalogues are 
needed for Chinese, roman, Japanese and Russian scripts. Most libraries have 
author and catch-word indexes. Proper subject catalogues are rare and most are 
using UDC. In 1956 about 30,000 new books were published, most of them 
concerned with Communist ideology or science and technology. The level is 
not very advanced, the chief aim being popular education. Great attention is 
paid to bibliographical work, which is co-ordinated by a committee of the 
scientific libraries, which lays down book selection policy. Individual libraries 
are charged with set bibliographical responsibilities, e.g. Nanking U.L. analyzes 
foreign periodicals. D.K. 


11130 Biblioteche olandesi. Ordinamento e servizi [Dutch libraries. 
Arrangement and services| Giampietro Tinazzo. Accad. e Bib. d’ Italia, 29 (1) 
January-February 1961, 32-50. Bibliog. 

In Holland there are two national Associations for libraries: the Nederlandse 
Vereniging van Bibliothecarissen for scientific libraries, the Centrale Vereniging 
voor openbare Leeszalen en Bibliotheken for public ones. These Associations, 
among other activities, organize courses for the training of librarians. The paper, 
based on a recent visit describes: (i) the accessioning of books; (ii) cataloguing; 
(iii) the Dutch union catalogues: that is the union catalogues of the Royal Society; 
the Centrale Catalogus (C.C.); the Centrale Catalogus van Periodiken (C.C.P.); 
the Centrale Musikcatalogus (C.M.C.); the union catalogues of the Library of 
the Technische Hogeschool in Delft; the union catalogues of the Library of the 
Service for economic information in The Hague (E.V.D.), etc.; (iv) the public 
library service; and (v) in particular, the interesting activity of the Library of the 
Polytechnic-School in Delft. M.P.C. 


11131 Die Bibliotheken der Bundesrepublik [The libraries of the 
Federal Republic] Otto Léhmann. Z. f. B. u. Bib., 7 (4) 1960, 343-346. 

In 1959 Unesco published Statistical reports and studies giving statistics relating 
to German libraries. These statistics proved inadequate for various reasons, and 
new figures were compiled pending the appearance of Unesco’s Basic facts and 
figures. The findings of this new survey covering national, university, special, 
school and public libraries, are summarized in three tables. CPM. 


11132. A magyar kényv- és kényvtarkultira a szocializmus kezdeti 
szakaszaban [Hungarian books and libraries in the initial period of Socialism 
(1945-1959)] Maté Kovacs. Magyar Kényvszemile, 77 (1) January-March 1961, 
1-38. 

The years 1946-49 saw the last of the feudal regime and the repair of war 
damage. Publishing, printing and the book trade passed the pre-war level. 
From 1949-56, publishing, the book trade, printing and paper making were 
nationalized and libraries reorganized. Except at the time of the 1956 counter- 
revolution, book production and libraries have continued to serve the cause of 
Socialism. Five large publishing houses have been set up, specializing by subject 
and under central authority. During the next five years Hungary hopes to be 
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self-supporting in paper making. Mobile bookshops take books to the country 
districts. 19% of publications are bought by libraries and 91% by private persons. 
Most often reprinted foreign authors: Gorki, Mark Twain and Jack London. 
There are 18,777 public libraries—stock: 39.4m. documents and 2,187,791 
readers borrowed 25.8m. v. Full-time staff is 2,680, part-time 891. The 1956 
decree set up the organization and determined the various categories of libraries. 
Although half the libraries are public they only account for a quarter of the total 
stock. The national library is responsible for international exchanges, inter- 
library loans, centralized cataloguing, disposal of unwanted duplicates, advice to 
other libraries and microphotography. 90% of the scientific and special libraries 
belong to co-operative schemes, the most important being that of the Academy 
of Sciences with a stock of 1,400,000. University libraries are grouped into five 
systems. Special libraries come under the central library of the Technical Uni- 
versity and the Central Technical Library. Three large libraries are independent: 
the Library of Parliament, the Central Bureau of Statistics and the Gorki Library. 
The public libraries are either of local authorities, in syndicates or co-operatives. 
Although 25-50% of the readers are children, only 15% of the stock is for them. 
School libraries possess few books and need urgent development. R.H.M. 


11133 Problems and progress in Norway, K. C. Harrison. Lib. World, 
62 (725) November 1960, 104-107. References. 


From personal visits to schools, libraries and library agencies and consultation 
with administrators current problems and future plans are outlined in the context 
of topographical and population problems. The legal deposit Royal University 
library is the centre for research libraries and national and international co- 
operation; since 1952 the current national bibliography has been prepared there; 
it co-operates in the 1957 Skandia plan for the acquisition and storage of technical 
and scientific literature; its Director is State adviser for research libraries. Sixty- 
two libraries, including Oslo and Bergen public libraries, send entries for the 
union periodicals catalogue. Built in 1913 it is to be again extended and a last 
copy repository system for rare, specialized books is being considered. The 
library of the Industrial Research centre, Blindern (1956) is UDC classified, 
takes 1,000+- current periodicals, borrows from other libraries about one-third 
of all used. Public and school libraries (each of the 5,000 elementary schools 
must provide a library) receive State aid and act under the advice and leadership 
of the Library Director at the State Library Bureau. Maximum State grants per 
annum are £500, increased to £1,250 for a sentralbibliotek (county library) 
with a further £250 for a bookmobile and £50 towards reference stock in 
towns of 10,000. Branch libraries attract grants but total aid to an individual 
municipality must not exceed £1,000. A deduction of 24% is made to assist 
central cataloguing and bibliographical work; the books and binding grant is a 
credit at the Book Co-operative where it must be spent. The government 
donates an additional sum, not exceeding 5% of grant for new books, to an 
authors’ fund, confidentially administered by a sub-committee responsible to 
the Minister for Church and Education. Examples of actual budgets for Tonsberg, 
Sarpsborg and the Deichmann P.L. (Oslo), which houses the Norwegian Library 
school, are given. Library grants are now inadequate. The 1955 Act should have 
laid down minimum contributions by the county councils to the sentralbiblioteks. 
The library school has trained 35 librarians p.a. since 1957, to be increased to 
50 in 1961, but salaries well below teachers’ have resulted in a critical shortage. 
Most counties have their own, often new, central library but some share or use 
a college library, only seven have bookmobiles and only Bergen has a book- 
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boat. The Book Co-operative dates from 1905 as a private concern but is now 
owned bythe State and municipalities: last year 380,000 books bought in sheets 
were bound, serviced, lettered and delivered with a catalogue card at a standard 
cost per book of 4/5d. (schools) and 7/- (public libraries), additional cards cost 
just under or just over 1d. according to whether the book is ordered through 
the agency; turnover is expected to increase to 450,000 books and 1m. cards. 
The centre’s bibliographical department produces co-operative book lists, 
standard stationery and furniture and accessories are also produced and marketed. 
While library statistics are still rising the impact of TV is just about to be felt, a 
new library act and the improvement of salaries are the main needs. E.H.S. 


11134 Regional seminar on library development in South Asia: 
summary report. Unesco Bull., 15 (2) March-April 1961, 70-77. Illus. 


Eight countries and eleven organizations were represented at this (Unesco) 
seminar held at Delhi University in October 1960. Its purpose was to seek 
solutions on a national and a regional basis to the problems involved in library 
development in the area, in the Jight of the results of the Delhi Public Library 
Project (1951), and two working groups were formed: the first discussed the 
national, state and provincial library systems and noted the value of library 
surveys and pilot projects in planning development; the contribution of the 
Delhi P.L. to the establishment of state library systems was acknowledged. 
Financial and legislative provisions for libraries were considered at length. It 
was agreed that steps might be taken to improve library provision for children, 
in the schools as well as in the libraries of the area, and that libraries should also 
play their part in adult education. The second group discussed the functions and 
administration of university libraries in South Asia and the services they can be 
expected to provide, as well as routines, certain techniques and inter-Jibrary 
loans. College libraries are in dire need of improvement—a set of minimum 
standards and a system of inspection are required. Plenary sessions were devoted 
to Jibrary associations and professional activities, the acquisition of foreign 
materials, book production and distribution, the area’s extensive manuscript 
collections and their care, bibliography and library building. rer: 


11135 The development of library service in Sudan, P. H. Sewell. 
Unesco Bull, 15 (2) March-April 1961, 87-90. 


The author spent six months in Sudan during 1960 as Unesco library expert. 
Of its population of 12m. less than one-quarter is literate in Arabic, but on the 
whole, conditions are favourable to rapid development of library service: the 
greatest obstacles are the lack of a reading habit amongst the Sudanese, a general 
reluctance to spend money on books and the fact that some areas are still without 
schools and hospitals. Technical problems do exist but few seem to present any 
great difficulty. There is a shortage of professional literature, especially in 
Arabic, but great enthusiasm for professional education in spite of the absence 
of attractive salaries and prospects. Attention is drawn to Ranganathan’s third 
law (‘For every book its reader’) and to the need for co-ordination of and co- 
operation between libraries: it is suggested that a National Library, based in this 
case upon the country’s best academic library, and a Central Libraries Board 
and a Central Library Agency to advise on and to supervise development are 
essential in any growing library system. FLP. 
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11136 City follows state: second report on co-operative reference 
resources in New York. Lib. J., 86 (6) March 15 1961, 1108-1109. 


A review article summarizing the main proposals of the N.Y. City Council of 
Higher Educational Institutions’ report on Co-operative library service for higher 
education. The basic recommendation is for a system of five supplementary 
academic libraries, which would be established in the metropolitan area of New 
York primarily for the use of higher education students, and which might be 
administered by the appropriate public libraries. These libraries would make 
co-ordinated action between academic and public libraries possible, and would 
fill the gap between the general undergraduate library and the comprehensive 
research library. The stock would be mainly in the fields of the humanities, 
sciences and social sciences, up to a maximum of 200,000v. in each library. There 
would deliberately be much duplication of resources among these libraries. The 
seating capacity would be between 750 and 1,500 in each. The report suggests 
that these libraries could also fulfil other functions connected with library co- 
operation, such as a storage centre and a processing centre. Total cost is estimated 
at almost $28m., and the annual cost of maintenance at $1.5m. G.E.H. 


11137 The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center. Bookmark, 13 (2) 
December 1960, 50. 


The P.N.B.C., as it is popularly called, is a co-operative agency owned and 
operated by the Pacific Northwest L.A. and a brief description of its services is 
given. A union catalogue of over 3,700,000 cards lists the books and other 
printed materials and some mss. in the member libraries in the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, and in the province of British Columbia. 
It also lists the contents of the Library of Congress, and the John Crerar Libxary 
in Chicago. A trained staff is also aided in arranging inter-library loans and supply- 
ing bibliographical information by the catalogues, indexes and reference works 
made available to them by the Library of the University of Washington. The 
Centre is supported by voluntary subscriptions from participating libraries, and 
in 1960, 205 libraries were members. B.C.A. 


11138 A survey of library surveys, Maurice F. Tauber. Lib. J., 86 (7) 
April 1 1961, 1351-1357. (Abridgment of an address first published in Hawaii 
L.A.J., November 1960). 


Reasons for conducting surveys are: (i) for planning developments; (ii) to 
investigate difficulties arising in one department of a library; (iii) to evaluate a 
library for a governmental or accrediting agency; (iv) to establish a case for 
transferring or removing staff. Types of agencies which carry out surveys are: 
(i) associations, library or otherwise; (ii) educational and endowed institutions; 
(iii) government bodies; (iv) commercial organizations; (v) consultants. Many 
research projects appear unrelated to the problems facing librarians, but gradually 
knowledge will be accumulated which may be usefully applied to libraries in 
general. The bulk of the article is devoted to a consideration of the major issues 
arising out of library surveys, quoting examples to emphasize how surveys can 
be of use in the solution of problems and the formulation of successful policies 
in a wide range of library activities. G.E.H. 
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11139 Conference on the international exchange of publications in 
Europe, Budapest 13 to 19 September 1960. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January- 
February 1961, 7-10. 


The conference, convened by the Hungarian National Commission for 
Unesco and representing nineteen countries, discussed the following aspects of 
exchange work: (i) the idea and its importance; (ii) publications and the Unesco 
conventions on the subject of exchange; (iii) the role of exchange centres; 
(iv) the basis, materials and bibliographical tools of exchange as well as barriers 
to it and (v) the use of exchange material. The more important recommenda- 
tions were: (i) member states of Unesco should ratify their conventions on 
international exchange; (ii) exchange centres should co-ordinate and inform 
rather than centralize exchanges; (iii) exchanges should include commercial as 
well as scientific and learned material; (iv) countries exchanging official publica- 
tions should produce lists of them or indicate elsewhere (e.g. in the national 
bibliography) that they can be used for exchange; (v) Unesco should seek special 
postal rates for exchange material, organize regional meetings on exchange and 
facilitate and finance the exchange of visits between staff engaged in this work. 
A list of conference papers is appended. FP. 


11140 The National Central Library, S. P. L. Filon. Lib. World, 62 (727) 
January 1961, 153-157. 


A statement of the principal and subsidiary functions of the library precedes a 
brief history and outline of the nature of the Government body and committee 
and source of finance. Each of the departments into which the library is divided 
to perform its functions is fully described: Interlending department; Accessions 
department—which includes the previously independent Adult class department, 
and the British National Book Centre. In a final paragraph future problems and 
possible changes are considered. E.H.S. 


NATIONAL and GOVERNMENTAL LIBRARIES 


11141 Kokemuksia Yhdistyneiden Kansakuntien kirjastovirkailijana 
[Experiences in the United Nations’ Library in New York] Kaisa Tamminen. 
Kirjastolehti, 54 (3) 1961, 72-74. 


In 1959, the Ford Foundation presented over $6m. for the United Nations’ 
library, and the building of the new quarters is now in progress. The library has 
c. 200,000v. and the number of staff amounts to 80-85. About one-third of the 
staff has passed library examination and there are librarians from thirty different 
countries representing over forty languages. The main purpose of the library is 
to acquire literature on law, geography, political science, economics, statistics, 
etc. for the use of various delegations of the UN. After describing the organiza- 
tion of the library the author gives a lively picture of the every-day life of the 
UN officials in New York. H.M.K. 
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11142 Biblioteca Nacional de Rio de Janeiro [National Library, Rio de 
Janeiro] Novidades, Lisbon, May 1 1960. Arquivo Bib. Port., 6 (21-22) 
January-June 1960, 79-84. 

This is the Brazilian National Library with 3m. v. Opening hours 10 a.m. — 
midnight. Location, Avenida Central. It has its own bindery and microfilm 
laboratory. The library is divided into Divisions and these into Sections. The 
Accessions division includes Purchasing, Legal commitments, Deposit and 
International exchanges. The Cataloguing division includes the sections of 
Cataloguing, Classification and Maintenance of Catalogues. The Circulation 
division comprises the Reading, Official periodic Publications, Reference, and 
Conservation sections. There is a Division of Rare Works, with sections for 
Rare Books, Iconography, Manuscripts. There are also sections for Microfilms, 
and Music. 90,000 persons consulted the library in 1958. C.D.B. 


11143 A national library for Canada—a record and a promise, H. 
Pearson Gundy. Can. Lib., 17 (4) January 1961, 170-177. Illus., references. 


The idea of a national library for Canada was first raised in 1882. In 1911 
L. J. Burpee published an article proposing a national library which was well 
received, but all activity ceased in 1914. In 1933 a survey of Canadian library 
conditions was published which included proposals for starting a national library. 
This report was largely ignored outside library circles and, although pressure for 
a library increased, action was again suspended during the second World War. 
In 1943 it was suggested that a library should be set up based on the surplus 
stock of the Parliamentary Library. The Joint Library Committee recommended 
to Parliament in 1948 that a bibliographic centre should be planned. At that time 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb was appointed Dominion Archivist and asked to establish an 
advisory committee and work was begun on a national union catalogue. In 
1949 proposals were made that the national library should be a legal depository, 
undertake microfilming of ephemera, the collection of Canadian folklore, etc. 
In 1950 Canadiana was started by the Bibliographical Centre and in 1952 Parlia- 
ment passed a resolution to establish the national library. Architects were chosen 
but building has not yet commenced. E.M.C. 


11144 The British Museum Library, F. J. Hill. Lib. World, 62 (726) 
December 1960, 129-135. References. 


Brief details of the inception of the library and its position in the museum 
are followed by an outline of the governing body—the Trustees, and responsible 
comunittees, financial support and the departments. A history of the growth of 
the building leads to detailed consideration of the stock, its arrangement and 
acquisition; catalogues; public service and facilities and the staff and organization 
of the Department of Printed Books. The Departments of Manuscripts and 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts are similarly but more briefly treated. 

E.H.S. 


11145 The British Museum moves ahead, Sir Frank Francis. Can. Lib., 
17 (4) January 1961, 178-182. 

The present British Museum was finished in 1850 and in 1857 Panizzi enclosed 
a courtyard to form a reading room and stacks. Later, newspapers were removed 
elsewhere and the stacks rebuilt to provide more space, but no further expansion 
is possible on the present site. A new site is being made available. There are 
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problems of the organization of co-operation between the library departments, 
particularly when manuscripts and printed books overlap as, for instance, with 
the music and map collections. Size too is a problem when the collection is so 
very large that the catalogue becomes a barrier to the reader. In the new building 
the specialized reading rooms are planned with more open access. The new 
National Science Reference Library, attached to the Patent Office, is designed to 
hold $m. v. as this is thought to be an ideal size, but this could soon be filled with 
serials alone. Meanwhile the site for the new library is being acquired and work 
begun on planning. E.M.C. 


11146 National Reference Library of Science and Invention. J]. of Doc., 
17 (1) March 1961, 1-39. 


This projected library will be housed in a new Patent Office building to be 
erected on the South Bank. It is hoped that building will start in 1963, to be 
completed by the end of 1965. Intended originally to be expanded from the 
existing Patent Office Library (POL), it has since been decided to form the NRL 
as part of the British Museum (BM), whose collections of scientific publications 
will be incorporated into the new library. The POL will be represented on an 
advisory committee to be set up. The following papers discuss the subject from 
different points of view. 

1. Professor R. S. Hutton (p. 3-14, references). The POL was enlarged 
everal times since its foundation in 1855 to the turn of the century, but has not 
ince then made any significant step forward. Insufficient financial support, the 
esult of the Government’s continued failure to appreciate the national im- 
portance of libraries which supply information to industry, is the reason given 
for the lowering of the POL’s standards and the irreparable gaps in its accessions. 
Leading figures before 1914 and their contributions to the Library’s development 
are introduced. Lack of expansion has led to the loss of open access advantages 
for much of the older stock. Age of records does not diminish their relevance, 
particularly to technology, and a plea for the restoration of access to the whole 
stock is made. Repeated recommendations for improvement have been made 
since 1900. The NRL’s resources compare very poorly with those provided for 
libraries in Russia and the USA. Comparable financial resources must be made 
available to the NRL if it is to provide British industry with a reasonably complete 
coverage of the world’s growing and increasingly expensive output of scientific 
and technical literature. Suggestions for the future include improved information 
and photocopying services, publication of bibliographical aids and foresight in 
planning to meet the future requirements of the new library. 

2. E. M. Nicholson, Chairman, Scientific Library and Technical Information 
Committee of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy (p. 15-23). Various 
circumstances led to the POL’s position as the remaining comprehensive open- 
access library available for scientists and technologists in London. The increase 
of libraries able to be independent of the national libraries weakened the latter’ 
claim for Treasury support, resulting in their present inadequacy. From the 
establishment of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy in 1947 and the 
constitution of its Scientific Library and Technical Information Committee, the 
long frustrating passage through Parliament of the NRL proposals is described. 
Proposals approved in principle by the Government were announced in 1951. 
The NRL would not cater for undergraduates, but for scientists and research 
workers in industry. Material more than 50 years old would not be held. The 
scope would be mainly sections 500 and 600 of the UDC. The estimated total 
size would be about 500,000v., with an annual intake of 10,000v. Five reading 
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rooms would each shelve 30,000v., and stacks would accommodate 500,000v. 
Seats for 600 readers would be provided, half in the reading rooms, half in the 
12 floors of stacks. A staff of 75, excluding manual staff; would have some 
22 qualified members. A home bindery and committee rooms are suggested. 
One problem is the recruitment of qualified scientific staff with sufficient skill in 
librarianship, who would be more competent to present scientific information to 
the library’s users. 

3. Maysie Webb, Head of the Patent Office Library (p. 24-33). The POL 
is not a government departmental library, but a public open access library 
catering for the scientist and graduate, dealing in the main with the field of in- 
vention. The present stock is 400,000v., and some 9,000v. are added annually. 
About a quarter of the stock are patent specifications, British (complete from 
1617) and foreign. Various guides to the stock and other services are mentioned. 
The several categories of the Library’s users show two main approaches to the 
stock, some requiring an up-to-date source of scientific reference, others needing 
older stock to test originality of inventions. Preparations for the changeover in 
role should include a detailed research programme into the readership, present 
and potential, of the Library and how their needs might best be provided for. 
Appointment of suitable staff, future cataloguing and classification methods, 
selection of stock, the problem of space, must all be resolved in the early stages 
of planning. Sound-proofed rooms for typing, a photocopy room, exhibition 
and lecture room space are hoped for. The Library will cater for the same classes 
of reader as at vresent, but from a wider range of material and with more help 
from subject bibliographies, the classification and specialist assistance from the 
staff. 

4. A. H. Chaplin, Keeper in the Department of Printed Books, British 
Museum (p. 34-39). The proposed association of the BM with the projected 
NRL will unite two institutions whose resources are complementary, allowing 
both to develop and increasing the usefulness of the POL. The BM Library is 
the best one to help equip and support the POL in its new function. Apart from 
accessions under the Copyright Acts, some 300,000 items per annum are acquired 
by international exchange of government publications. Selection is necessary in 
foreign literature, though about 400 foreign serials of scientific and technical 
interest are purchased. Of the 4,700 Slavonic and East European serials received, 
about half are scientific and technical. While the new library will be chiefly 
concerned with supplying current information, older stock and marginal material 
is important. The BM will meet this need and store material discarded by the 
scientific reference library. The wider resources of the BM stock will be available 
when needed, and flexibility in movement of stock will be possible. Legislation 
to allow removal of BM Library stock will be required, sufficient storage space 
in the BM must be assured and there must be frequent and rapid transport 
between the two libraries. Telegraphic transmission of photocopies should be 
considered. Administrative questions, such as the co-ordination of acquisitions 
and cataloguing, binding services and accessibility of books stored at a distance, 
are still to be settled. PS. 


11147 The National Library of Wales, E. D. Jones. Lib. World, 62 (728) 
February 1961, 177-181. Photo. 


rom the founding of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion in 1753, to 
the Royal Charter of 1907 an account is given of the idea of a National Library of 
Wales and the different plans that were made, and book collections assembled, to 
realize that idea. The aims of the library, the constitution of its governing body, 
an account of its buildings and its history since it opened in temporary premises 
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in Aberystwyth on Jan. 1st, 1909, under John Ballinger, are outlined. An account 
of finance, establishment and brief details of the departments: Manuscripts and 
Records; Printed books, where the Bibliotheca Celtica is compiled, the Aberystwyth 
bureau of the Regional Libraries scheme is housed and Welsh entries are compiled 
for the BNB; Bindery and Printing department—which carries out all printing 
required by the library, complete the survey. E.H.S. 


11148 Parliament and its books. Bookseller (2889) May 6 1961, 1840-46. 

Extracts are given from the evidence submitted to the Select Committee of 
Estimates which has been examining the library of the House of Commons. 
The function of the library is to provide a first-class reference library; light 
fiction is not provided. The book selection policy is outlined in the comments 
of the Librarian. The way books are kept, and the disadvantages of the method 
are given. Bookbinding is done by a commercial firm, though some is sent to 
the Stationery Office. Brief details of expenditure are given. PWre. 
(See also Bookseller, (2890) May 13 1961, 1924-27.) 


11149 The library of the National Museum “Bezalel’’, R. Potash. 
Yad la-koré, 6 (1-2), April-September 1959, 60-61. 

The library has grown from a few old and dilapidated books in 1934 to its 
present stock of over 30,000v. dealing with all aspects of art and artifacts, numis- 
matics, typography and Jewish arts and crafts. The library serves various kinds 
of readers, among them art students, artists, illustrators, craftsmen such as silver- 
smiths, glass-etchers, ceramic artware designers, etc., as well as teachers and 
pupils of primary and secondary schools. There is also a special collection of 
auction catalogues, valuable for collectors and for the museum’s staff. A suitable 
classification system has gradually been introduced. At present the library is 
housed ‘romantically’ but quite inadequately on the loft of the museum, but in 
the planned new National Art Museum suitable accommodation will be found 
for the museum’s library. H.W. 


11150 The library of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Japanese Government, S. Kato. Q. Bull. IAALD., 6 (2) April 1961, 95-97. 
Founded in 1907 the library comprises 120,000v. and in 1958 served 20,886v. 
and 3,852 readers by means of a staff of 21. Foreign publications are acquired by 
exchange with 115 organizations in 50 countries and amount to 600v. a year. 
Publications include: (i) Monthly bulletin of agricultural and forestry library data; 
(ii) annotated subject bibliographies; (iii) Bird’s eye view of the Agricultural and 
Forestry Ministry publications, a catalogue of historical data for agricultural pro- 
grammes. CAPE, 


11151 The Lenin Library, Jacob Miller. Lib. Rev., (137) Spring 1961, 
26-29. 

A brief account from the reader’s point of view of the Lenin Library in 
Moscow. Details are given of admission procedure, the provision of reading 
rooms (up to 2,200 persons can be accommodated at any one time), the arrange- 


ment of the catalogues, and the quasi-political activities of certain sections of the 
staff. C.P.A. 
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11152 Organizatsiya i deyatel’nost’ tsentral’noi nauchno-tekhnicheskoi 
biblioteki sovnarkhoya Litovskoi SSR [Organization and work of the 
central scientific-technical library of the Council of National Economy of the 
Lithuanian SSR] A. N. Kartsleris. Biblioteki SSSR, (14) 1960, 43-61. 


Before the formation of the library under a resolution of August 1957 each 
Ministry had its own poor library with inadequately trained librarians. The 
T.N.T.L. took over the stocks of these libraries; classified order of books has 
superseded an accession order. ‘The classified catalogue is based on N. V. 
Rusinova’s Decimal classification. The services to readers are described. TV, 
radio and posters are used to publicize the library. Bulletins of new books and 
bibliographical guides are sent to trade union, mass and scientific libraries. In 1960 
60 exhibitions of 15,000 printed units were organized. Readers have grown in 
number from 119 (1958) to 5,000 (1960). The right of compulsory deposit was 
not taken up so as not to overload stock with artistic and other literature. Books 
are received through book-collectors and book shops. The receipt of literature 
from scientific organizations is unsatisfactory and there are gaps in the stock. 
Historical literature is also obtained through antiquarian suppliers and by exchange. 
Exchange stock is 22,000 duplicate volumes. At present 204,000 printed items 
are received. 900 periodicals are currently taken (160 from capitalist countries). 
The inter-library loan system is extensively used. Bibliographical work is well 
organized; the Union list of scientific technical periodical publications is very 
popular. A series of booklists on industrial problems is prepared. Bibliographers 
are subject specialists. In 1959 over 1,000 verbal and written enquiries were 
received. The T.N.T.L. has organized a network of libraries and developed 
libraries in firms—40 of these have technical-trade union libraries with qualified 
librarians. 84 libraries have more than 1,000v., six with 10,000. There are plans 
to create 30 new technical libraries and to set up branches of T.N.T.L. in large 
industrial centres. LG. 


11153 Role of libraries in the USIA program. ALA Bull., 55 (2) February 
1961, 180-181. 


The overseas libraries are being allowed to develop as long range cultural 
institutions, giving the world clearer understanding of the American people and 
the policies and objectives of the American government. There are 31 professional 
librarians working in the USIS centres overseas, including two in Mexico, two 
in Africa and one in Argentina. Of the 164 posts where USIS libraries exist, 
103 are staffed by no more than three officers, hence librarians cannot be assigned 
to small posts. The USIA Advisory Committee on Cultural Information does 
not envisage sufficient funds to employ as many librarians as suggested, but 
librarians are considered for appointment as cultural officers. The concept of a 
single post of librarian is not feasible due to the less than ideal conditions pre- 
vailing. The agency has agreed with advisory committee’s recommendation 
that the broad aspects of librarianship and not the narrower technical aspects 
should be emphasized. It is difficult for librarians to remain as librarians and 
progress to higher posts of responsibility, since higher responsibility necessarily 
involves administration. Librarians will qualify for the higher posts if circum- 
stances warrant it. The libraries themselves have improved considerably with 
more funds and better quarters and now are used by over 25m. patrons a year. 


KJ.E. 
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11154 The U.B.C. library—revised and enlarged edition, Neal Harlow. 
PNLA Q., 25 (2) 1961, 119-122. Photos. 

The library at the University of British Columbia has been reorganized and 
enlarged, not only with a view to increasing space for books and readers, but also 
to give improved service through new divisions of material. The new ‘College 
Library’, seating 465 persons and accommodating 40,000v. is to meet the needs 
of students in their first two years. The new subject divisions, Huinanities, Social 
Sciences, Sciences, Bio-medical Science and Fine Arts each having its own 
reference service, are arranged around the central bookstack. ‘By shelving 
materials in a central place and treating specialization as an approach from the 
outer edge, the maximum use of resources can be attained’. J.L.B. 


11155 Mluvené bibliografie . . . [Oral bibliographies as a form of assistance 
to readers in scientific libraries] M. Jakubitek. Knihovnik, 6 (1) 1961, 18-21. 
Scientific libraries in Czechoslovakia have a great demand for foreign literature, 
while the supply of books is small. To ensure that latest information from abroad 
is available to the greatest number of readers soon after the book is received and 
not only to those whose name appears at the beginning of the waiting list, Brno 
ULL. invites the first reader of selected books to give a short talk to his colleagues 
and to answer their questions. The books discussed are chosen from one subject 
field, e.g. the first meeting dealt with allergy. To save the time of those taking 
part it is proposed to hold the meetings at their workplaces. S.S. 


11156 Léaaketieteellisisté kirjastoista [On medical library activities in 
Helsinki] Leila Korhonen. Kirjastolehti, 54 (3) 1961, 86. 

At present the collections of medical literature of the University of Helsinki 
are placed in departmental libraries at institutes and hospitals of the University. 
They are mostly taken care of by non-professional staff under the guidance of 
the head librarian of the Central Medical Library. The central library has been 
planned for years, but now it seems evident that it will really be built within the 
next few years in connection with the Surgical and Internal Clinics of the Uni- 
versity Central Hospital. The quarters reserved for the library are 605 sq. metres 
and the shelf space 10,000 metres. Posts for three librarians and for five non- 
professionals have been suggested. H.M.K. 


11157 The Bodleian Library, J. N. L. Myres. Lib. World, 62 (730) April 
1961, 225-229. 

The history of the library founded by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1602, and of 
Duke Humphrey’s library in which it was housed, are presented as being essential 
to an understanding of the present organization, administration and functions. 
The founder’s purpose and vision, particularly in setting a precedent for legal 
deposit, ensured that the library became at once a national library, 150 years 
before the British Museum, of international fame and his presence is still felt in 
minor details: the Annual visitation, the Benefactor’s register always open, the 
daily bell, among them. The growth of the collection by absorption is traced 
to the building of the New Library in the 1930s and its relation to the Old 
Library. The present organization and functions are outlined: its six buildings, 
the superintendent and advisory committee of each of the three dependent 
libraries, the Curators—the governing body, the staffing of the departments, the 
contents and readers. The responsibility for tae provision of modern European 
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languages and literature falls to the separate Taylorian librarian and the burden 
of provision of textbooks and common undergraduate material is taken by 
college libraries and faculty and departmental collections; it is the researchers who 
know what they want and who master the intricacies of an eccentric catalogue 
(now being revised) who find the library most rewarding. E.H.S. 


11158 Egyetemi Kényvtari Konferencia [National Conference of 
University Libraries, Szeged, Hungary, December 1959]. Uj Konyvtdri Fiizetek, 
(1), 1960. 260 p. (Summaries in Russian and English.) 


The conference was attended by librarians, professors and lecturers from 19 
universities and colleges. The two main subjects of discussion were: (i) the 
relations of the library to the university; (ii) the improvement of organizational 
methods of library service. Preparatory papers gave an outline of current inter- 
national literature on the subjects and statistics of principal features and data on 
Hungarian university libraries in 1959. The English summary (p. 229-260) 
gives the points made by speakers in the discussions and the resolutions passed 
by the conference. University libraries in Hungary have undergone great 
changes since the liberation and since the introduction of new legislation re- 
garding the establishment of a network of university libraries in which all 
libraries co-operate. There are to be only two types of library: (i) central uni- 
versity libraries for bibliographical research and complex studies involving 
large-scale consultation of literature, and (ii) departmental libraries for training 
in research limited to the field of science taught and studied in the department. 
The central libraries will need to be re-organized on ‘subject’ basis. Many more 
fully-trained special librarians are needed. A more vigorous policy of encouraging 
use of libraries is also necessary together with the creation of an efficient informa- 
tion service. Modern equipment must be introduced and union catalogues must 
be prepared. In the national scene, university libraries must play their part in 
developing the general standard of culture through co-operation in the national 
network of al] libraries. 


11159 The Libraries of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
Technology, Wilfred J. Plumbe. WALA News, 3(2) March 1959, 58-65. Illus. 


The college is tripartite and three libraries have been established in Zaria 
(headquarters), Ibadan, and Enugu. The total bookstock is 26,500v., classified 
according to Bliss. There have been difficulties over premises, but by 1962 it is 
hoped to build libraries on all three college sites. Only at Zaria have adminis- 
trative and staffing arrangements allowed development along modern lines. 
It is planned to have union catalogues at all three libraries. Shortage of qualified 
staff restrict the services that can be offered to users but progress is being made. 


N.H. 


11160 The new junior college library standards: an analysis and 
critique, B. Lamar Johnson. ALA Bull.,55 (2) February 1961, 155-160. Illus. 


Colleges vary considerably with respect to courses and number of students, 
making the formulation of standards difficult. Standards have been drawn up 
from the 1930s, the present discussion hinges on the 1960 standards. Comments 
on the standards include: (i) stress on the duty of individual libraries to their 
colleges; (ii) need for an adequate budget; (iii) value of audio-visual material and 
the staff trained in the use of such material; (iv) importance of the library to the 
college. Subjective criteria about book stock and the library service are open to 
criticism, although these standards are better than quantitative standards whose 
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validity is questionable. Quantitative standards regarding seating, book stock 
and staffing are about twice as high as in practice and may be so unrealistic as to 
discredit the work being done. Recommendations include: (i) wide circulation 
of standarls to college librarians and administrators and accrediting agencies; 
(ii) make studies of colleges and services offered based on quantitative criteria. 
KJ.E. 


11161 Creighton and the problem of the Macheide, Donald W. Johnson. 
Law Lib. J., 54 (1) February 1961, 2-10. 

An account of the re-organization of the Creighton University Law School 
Library of over 60,000v. Entrances and exits were reduced to one entrance, and 
a separate single exit fully controlled by the circulation desk. A tentative staff 
manual of procedures was prepared. The books were classified according to the 
Los Angeles County Law Library adaptation of the Benyon ‘K’ schedule. LC 
printed catalogue cards were used wherever possible. A classified catalogue was 
decided upon with its necessary author and subject indexes. For charging two 
cards are used, one filed by due date, the other by call number. Accessioning, 
embossing and book identification methods are described. The writer criticizes 
the diversity of approach of individual law libraries. He recommends that the 
Los Angeles ‘K’ classification be adopted in all U.S. law libraries as an important 
step towards uniformity. D.M.E. 


11162 Expanding book collections and spiraling costs. Bookmark, 13 (2) 
December 1960, 43-44. Tables. 

The University of Idaho has recently set up a doctoral programme, and the 
University Library is finding it necessary to formulate an accelerated acquisitions’ 
programme to strengthen the collections to support research on a doctoral level. 
The library is particularly weak in scholarly and scientific periodicals, and the 
initial purchases in the programme will amount to over $37,000. Comparative 
tables are given to illustrate the increasingly high cost of printed materials in the 
USA, between 1953 and 1959. For the period 1957-59, the average increase in 
the cost of scholarly books was 22.1%; for scientific journals 15.8%; for indexes 
and abstracts 42.3%; for less expensive books in general fields 10.2% and for 


less expensive journals 17.3%. The overall general increase was 15.82%. 
B.C.A. 


11163 Public services at the university library, Richard J. Beck. 
Bookmark, 13 (2) December 1960, 47-49. 

‘Public Services’ is the sum total of the three open stack divisional subject 
libraries in the University of Idaho—Humanities, Social Sciences, and Science 
and Technology. It also includes the Loan Desk. The Libraries serve some 
4,000 students, over 300 faculty, and the general public, and the Loan Desk 
co-ordinates their work by acting as the centre for the issue records, reservations 
and inter-library loans, clerical work and reshelving. During 1959-60 over 
50,000 books were circulated through the Loan Desk. A group study room, 
typing rooms, carrels and cubicles are being extensively used, and this is evidence 
of the increased use of the library for serious study purposes. The circulation of 
materials on the New Book racks has been encouraging, and many useful in- 
novations have been made which have been based upon communications from 
students in a Suggestion Box, installed in 1959. B.C.A. 
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11164 Unity and the new C.W.C.E. library building, Clarence Gorchels. 
PNLA Q., 25 (2) 1961, 122-125. Photos, plans. 


The new library of the Central Washington College of Education to open in 
1961 has been planned to give unity of administration of the services to be located 
in the building, closed circuit television, AV materials, curriculum laboratory 
instructional materials, production laboratory and the traditional library, all 
necessary in modern educational teaching and research. J.L.B. 


11165 Building a philosophy of learning into a library, Marjorie 
Carpenter. ALA Bull., 55 (2) February 1961, 173-177. Illus. 

The library expresses an educational institution’s philosophy of learning. 
Stephens College recently re-examined and re-stated their ideals, considering: 
(i) the present and future needs of education in the light of social change and the 
increased knowledge of human behaviour; (ii) the electronic and potential 
mechanical devices which have been applied to educational needs. The old 
departmentalized library and its transition to a new building must have the 
planning dominated by these ideas. There will be separate classrooms in the 
languages, communication and humanities divisions, all leading to the library 
and space for 75,000v. with room for further expansion. There is provision for 
musical demonstrations, film showing, television, individual headphone listening, 
study of art originals. All this promotes the needs of the individual student who 
is ready and receptive to learning by himself with the help of external, expert 
guidance. KJ.E. 


11166 Friends of the Library Groups in colleges and universities, 
M. Fabian Carney. Catholic Lib. World, 32 (5) February 1961, 294-296. 3 


references. 


Former students provide the nucleus for these groups which have as their aims: 
(i) increase in membership; (ii) to discover idle books in private libraries; (iii) to 
help supplement the library’s budget; (iv) to sponsor exhibits, lectures, student 
contests, annual dinners, and a newsletter type of publication to publicize activities 
and to acknowledge every contribution to the library. The assistance of lawyers 
is valuable in advising clients how and what to bequeath to libraries. Marymount 
College, Cal., sought to discover the effectiveness of such groups and issued a 
questionnaire. Among 146 replies, 17 had a Group, 48 wanted to establish one, 
81 did not intend to form one (four had been discontinued). Generally the value 
of such groups was recognized as a way of enriching library collections and 
helping libraries to fulfil their role in society. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES and INFORMATION SERVICES 


11167 La biblioteca specializzata, centro di documentazione e 
d’informazione [The specialized library, centre of documentation and 
information] Francesco Barberi. Note di bibliografia e di documentazione scientifica, 
6 1960, 5-16. Bibliog. 

The following opinion, which is still being tested in department libraries of 
the USA, is now affirming itself in Italy, namely, that libraries, above all 
specialized libraries, are real centres of documentation and of inicrmation, 
owing to their particular activity. When one speaks of special libraries, nowadays, 
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the thought at once goes to scientific and technical ones. Special librarianship 
grafts itself into and develops general librarianship. The author tries to make a 
classification of special libraries; he illustrates different questions concerning 
them: stock, book selection, readers, arrangement of the material, the cataloguing, 
the reading and borrowing, staff, the different kinds of co-operation among 
special libraries, etc. M.P.C. 


11168 Impressions of some American agricultural libraries, T. P. 
Loosjes. Q. Bull. IAALD, 6 (1) January 1961, 1-12. 

(See LSA 6895). The library of the Department of Agriculture was founded 
in 1862, using the collection of the Patent Office agricultural department, dating 
from 1839, as basis. The library is surveyed under 12 headings: (i) the collection: 
more than 1m. v. including four special collections, horticultural price lists, 
government publications, pedigree books and literature on bees; (ii) organization: 
a staff of 160 serves 7,500 scientists and officials and deals with 340,000 loans a 
year; (iii) budget and finance: income from direct government grants, from other 
departments for services rendered and from a working capita] fund to maintain 
the photostat service; (iv) general services: includes postal and records departments; 
(v) personnel: the difficulty of recruiting staff; (vi) Bibliography of Agriculture: only 
includes material received by the library, some 100,000 titles a year; (vii) special 
bibliographies: about 17 lists a year compiled only for government departments; 
(viii) acquisitions: 75% obtained free or on exchange, the remainder frem book- 
sellers after careful selection; (ix) cataloguing and records: the department for 
classifying, preparing cards and maintaining standard catalogue of 2m. cards 
and two card systems recording current and dead periodicals respectively; 
(x) reference: six staff run the information service, enquiries needing more than 
half-an-hour to answer being referred to (vii); (xi) field services: these are main- 
tained outside Washington in six branch libraries, five co-operating libraries and 
nine station collections on forestry; (xii) circulation and photocopying: responsible 
for all loans, stack rooms and photocopying. Other libraries briefly mentioned 
are the Central library, Beltsville, Beltsville Dairy Research Institute library, the 
Agricultural library of Ohio State University, the Agricultural library of Rutgers 
University and the Albert Mann library of Cornell University. CATs 


11169 News from the Blind world, W. A. Munford. Lib. World, 62 (727) 
January 1961, 168-170. 

In Britain blindness is now almost entirely a disease of old age, more than 
half of the 96,949 registered blind persons in England and Wales on Dec. 3\1st, 
1959 were 70 and over: 18,378 men and 36,111 women. The number of newly 
blinded increases by 25% a year and the totalis expected to be 140,000 by 1973 
while the number of blind children of school age is 2,000 and expected to decrease. 
In these circumstances the more easily read, embossed, Moon system has increased 
in popularity at the expense of Braille and the Moon press is increasing its putput 
of books and periodicals. There is, similarly, an increased call for Talking book 
machines and the Nuffield Talking book library has moved from disc to tape 
but the changeover will take some years. No pick-up or stylus is needed on the 
machine, the cassette, containing tape and playing head, merely being slotted on 
to the central spindle. It will play for up to 21 hours, twice as long as two 
standard disc containers although it weighs only half of one of them and takes 
less storage space, the 18 track tape is totally enclosed and need never be touched 
by the user or at the library. The basic problem is the number of titles available: 
Talking books less than 1,000, Moon 1,200 but 30,000 in Braille; output of 
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Talking books is hampered by the difficulty of producing the master copy and 
mass production methods are not applicable to this relatively small market. 
The problem could be solved by an electronic print recognition device which 
produced coded sounds but a prototype being developed in the USSR is unlikely 
to be more successful than the Optophone exhibited in 1912. Louis Braille 
remains the greatest single benefactor of the blind and two books about him 
have recently been published. Up to 100 copies of books and periodicals can 
now be produced in Braille on thin plastic sheets by ‘vacuum raising’ from a 
paper master. Much research has enabled the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind to produce long runs by the ‘solid dot’ method and all their periodicals are 
to be so printed. Much thinner paper can be used as the base on which hardened 
dots of printing ink are produced with consequent saving in cost and bulk. Its 
potentialities are less for the shorter runs of book production. Both vacuum 
raised and solid dot Braille have met with opposition from users and may have 
their greatest acceptance among the next generation of the blind. E.H.S. 


11170 Braille-Buch und Hérbuch fiir Blinde [Braille books and audio- 
books for the blind] G. A. van Riemsdijk. B. u. Bild., 13 (2) February 1961, 
65-67. 

Since its foundation in 1919 the public library in Amsterdam has included 
among its tasks the provision of books for the blind. Its influence is now not 
only local but national, and even international among Dutch-speaking countries. 
Only 10% of loans from the library for the blind go to residents of Amsterdam. 
The stock also includes Braille music. The librarian is blind herself and the aim 
of the library is to enable the blind person to take his place in society. Thus 
instructional books, especially textbooks concerning suitable careers for blind 
persons (masseur, typist, telephonist, musician) and foreign language books are 
supplied, in addition to recreational reading. Close co-operation exists with 
other institutions to inform newly-blinded persons of the possibilities offered by 
Braille. Teachers who are blind themselves are the most successful. In 1957 
books recorded on tape were first made available to the blind. While the library 
does not refuse these audio-books to non-readers of Braille, it does make enquiries 
as to whether there are special reasons why Braille cannot be learnt, and if not, 
it does its best to encourage the learning of Braille. Besides the Amsterdam 
library for the blind there are in Holland three others not connected with public 
libraries. In 1959 the Amsterdam library had a stock of 18,683 Braille books and 
4,155 audio-books. Issues of Braille books totalled 19,133 to 1,344 registered 
readers, and of audio-books 53,596 to 928 registered readers. A.D J. 


11171 Norges Blindeforbunds biblioteker [Libraries of the Norwegian 
Association for the Blind] Bok og Bib., 28 (1) January 1961, 64-65. 

In 1959 at Nordenfjelske L. there were 88 readers, 2,113 loans and 130 re- 
cordings loaned. At Vestland L., 48 readers and 854 loans. At Ostland L., 101 
readers and 3,550 loans. The tape recording library had 1,026 borrowers and 
15,300 loans. 355 new books were transcribed and the stock rose to 658, mostly 
with three copies of each work. Use was made of the Tape Recording Service 
Ltd. In 1960 loans rose to 25,000 with nearly twice as many borrowers as in 
1959. Production of Braille can be done by voluntary ‘translators’ but other 
charges have to be met. The libraries in Bergen and Trondheim are well placed 
with a room for a tape-recording library, but Ostland is poorly placed. Help 
was given by the local school for the blind and the tape recording section is now 
near the Central Library, the Head Office and the Tape Recording Service Office. 
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Staff number at most three full-time persons. The growing development of 
recordings is drawing most of the work into that department. Control is by the 
State. The financial side has much improved since the acquisition of Central 
Library status and an extra grant of 400,000kr. C.D.B. 


11172 Lydbandet som kulturspreder [The tape recording as a cultural 
aid] B. Backe-Hansen. Bok og Bib., 27 (6) November 1960, 299-301. 

A large output of transcriptions is needed if the tape recording’s possibilities 
are to be utilized to the full. This has been put into effect by the Norwegian 
Association for the Blind and the National Welfare Office for the Merchant 
Navy, both institutions not able to make use of ordinary libraries. This has been 
done by combining to produce a plant for production and rapid transcription in 
conjunction with A/S Lydbandservice (Tape Recording Service Ltd.) which 
began in 1959. There is a studio for recording radio programmes, inter alia, of 
the Norwegian State Broadcasting System. It takes four minutes to make three 
copies of a 1,200 foot tape, the only such apparatus available in the country. At 
present the Welfare Council issues a two-hour programme on tape every fourteen 
days. The library for the blind totals some 700 titles. Issue of a recorded news- 
paper is projected. Half the turnover goes to the shareholders. Schools, organiza- 
tions and businesses help to maintain the service, and are supplied by it. Norway 
has the largest number of tape recorders per population in the world, but needs 
systematizing to make the full use of these. Subjects recorded in this service 
include reports of meetings, instructional, informative and advertising pro- 
grammes. Stillfilms are used, i.e. combination tape-recording slides/filmstrips. 
There are also transcriptions of Educational Radio programmes used by schools, 
as well as foreign language ‘textbooks’. Books recorded are covered by a special 
agreement with the author, Tape Recording Service Ltd., acting as publisher. 

C.D.B. 
11173 Library services to the blind and other handicapped groups, 
Emerson Greenaway. ALA Bull., 55 (4) April 1961, 320-323. Illus. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia maintains three main programmes: (i) create 
a favourable climate of opinion toward the handicapped; (ii) entertain the 
handicapped; (iii) guide the specialized people who work with the handicapped 
through the library’s resources. Biographies of such people as Helen Keller and 
Roosevelt help to destroy the apartheid which exists between the normal and 
the handicapped. Services to the blind have been improved by the provision of 
braille books, magnetic tape recordings, talking books. There is room for extra 
help from the state, financially, more professional staff who are trained for this 
work and the need for communication between the blind and the library staff in 
order that their interests may be fully served. The Philadelphia Library for the 
Blind is planning a project to centralize all information and activities for the 
blind in Philadelphia—this idea could extend to other libraries and be all-embracing 
for other handicapped people. Personal service could be bettered and not 
merely limited to those handicapped who are in institutions. Further energies 
may be channeled into compilations of specialized bibliographies and conduct 
of surveys of handicapped readers to determine more effective ways of serving 
them. KJ.E. 
11174. The expanding network of engineering libraries in the Soviet 
Union, Thomas J. Whitby. Spec. Libs., 51 (10) December 1960, 537-539. 

The basis for the currently expanding system of engineering libraries is the 
recent division of the USSR into 12 economic regions and 104 administrative 
districts. In 1958 the State Scientific Library was replaced by the State Public 
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Scientific and Technical Library of the USSR, which acts as co-ordinating centre 
for bibliographical work undertaken by all engineering libraries in the country. 
It is expected that each of the administrative districts will establish engineering 
libraries which will guide the work of smaller technical libraries in the district. 
The State Public Scientific and Technical Library also directs former ministry- 
affiliated libraries and libraries attached to State Committees and Ministries. The 
Russian aim appears to be single network of co-ordinated engineering libraries 
throughout the Soviet Union. D.E.C. 


11175 Wegleitung fiir Spitalbibliotheken [Guiding principles for hospital 
libraries] Irmgard Schmid-Schadelin. B. u. Bild., 13 (4) April 1961, 164-167. 


Libraries for patients and staff and special medical libraries should be dis- 
tinguished. The library for patients should make a positive contribution to 
their well-being, and personal contact is essential, The librarian should be well 
acquainted with the stock, which should be bright and hygienic. Transparent 
plastic covers are recommended. For hospitals with up to 500 beds a stock of 
eight books per bed should be allowed; between 500-1,000 allow six per bed 
for each bed over 500, and for over 1,000 beds, five per bed above 1,000. Where 
the average stay in hospital exceeds six months these figures should be sup- 
plemented. There should be fixed times for borrowing, and trolleys should be 
taken round for those confined to bed. Versatility, tact and understanding are 
required of the hospital librarian. One full-time librarian per 500 beds should be 
allowed, with adequate clerical assistance. A suitable room for a library should 
be included in the planning of new and converted hospitals. The library should 
also be open to staff, and co-operation with public libraries is desirable to provide 
for the needs of the general staff. A small separate medical library is desirable 
for doctors and nurses. Attachment of the hospital library to a professionally 
recognized institution is desirable. These principles were formulated by the 
IFLA Committee for Hospital Libraries, and first appeared in French in Libri, 10 
(2) 1960. A.DJ. 


11176 Mental hospital libraries, Anthony Masters. Lib. Rev., (137) Spring 
1961, 29-31. 


Description of a library of 20,000v. serving a mental hospital containing 2,000 
patients and 700 staff. Certain patients help in the running of the system, and in 
turn the librarian assists in the patients’ rehabilitation and welfare by organizing 
discussion groups, study circles, and the like. C.P.A. 


11177 Trends in hospital library service, Helen Pruitt Swift. ALA Bull., 
55 (4) April 1961, 338-340. Illus. 


There are five main factors influencing library administration in hospitals: 
(i) changes in types of illnesses—long term illnesses such as tuberculosis are 
decreasing in length and quantity and stays are becoming shorter, mental patients 
are being brought out of hiding and encouraged to use the library, with the 
modern emphasis on bibliotherapy; (ii) changes in types of patients—a true cross 
section of the community is now represented, not just the very wealthy or the 
very poor; (iii) teaching function of the library—an adequate medical library is 
one of the ways of approval of a hospital by the American College of Surgeons 
and interest in research is stimulated and supported by adequate reference 
materials. The National League for Nursing has also established library standards 
which must be met. Hospitals are increasingly providing traineeships for medical 
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social work, X-ray work and occupational therapy, etc., and hospitals must keep 
the bulk of such current material available, although the bulk of training must 
fall on the institutions concerned; (iv) administrative side of hospitals must also 
be catered for in the library; (v) emphasis on the preventative side of medicine 
means that research must be sponsored. KJ.E. 


11178 The multilateral approach required of French-Canadian 
librarianship, Jean-Charles Bonenfant. Can. Lib., 17 (4) January 1961, 
190-193. 

The French-Canadian librarian must constantly choose between his traditional 
French sources for professional knowledge and techniques and the newer in- 
fluences from America. Catalogue cards can be bought for English books but 
books in French have to be prepared and there are difficulties when both have 
to be incorporated into the subject catalogue. The major bibliographies, cata- 
logues, encyclopedias, newspapers and official publications in both languages 
must of necessity be stocked, although with profit too. The law of Quebec is a 
synthesis of French and English law. Canadian, British, French and American 
books are needed for public law. Since private law is based on pre-revolutionary 
French law, modelled on the Napoleonic Code in 1866 with later statutes often 
based on Common Law, old French law books and modern commentaries have 
to be stocked as well as books on English law. E.M.C. 


11179 1960 survey of law libraries, Eugene M. Wypyski. Law Lib. J., 
54 (1) February 1961, 11-17. 

Gives the results of a statistical survey analyzing library growth, expenditure, 
size of staff and salaries of law libraries in the USA. D.M.E. 


11180 The Library of the National Institute for Medical research, 
Leslie T. Morton. Lib. World, 62 (731) May 1961, 249-251. Photo., references. 
The British National Insurance Act of 1911 provided that 1d. per insured 
person should be provided from public funds for medical research; in 1920 the 
committee administering it was reconstituted by Royal Charter as the Medical 
Research Council, under the administrative direction of the Privy Council and 
financed from a Parliamentary grant-in-aid and other official and private funds. 
In the same year provision was made for a library, back runs of essential journals 
were acquired but not, generally, earlier than 1900. A specially designed library 
was included in the building at Mill Hill which the National Institute for Medical 
Research was finally able to occupy in 1950: its arrangement, layout, shelving, 
heating, lighting and accommodation are described. The purpose of the library 
is to provide the scientific staff of the Medical Research Council at Mill Hill and 
other centres, including the old building at Hampstead which has a branch 
library with a daily van service from Mill Hill, with the medical and scientific 
literature of the world mainly in the form of journals, reprints and reports, and 
of these—in its field—it contains one of the best sets in Britain. The coverage 
includes chemistry, bio-physics and bio-chemistry, biology, medicine, physiology, 
pharmacology, microbiology, protozoology, parasitology, endocrinology and 
veterinary science: there is comparatively little material on clinical medicine. 
The method of distributing periodicals, the practice of indexing contents to 
provide an author and subject index to current papers (a system of using different 
coloured slips allows them to be removed after three years), cataloguing and 
photocopying facilities are described. The library is responsible for the biblio- 
graphical section of the Council’s annual reports and for the distribution of 
papers published by the scientific staff of the Institute. E.H.LS. 
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11181 West Midland Special Libraries: New Series, No. 4. The 
Library of the Metals Division, I.C.I. Ltd., K. W. Boodson. Open Access 
9 (2) January 1961, 12-14. 

The Metals Division Library serves departments within a seven-mile perimeter 
at Witton, Birmingham, and ten other units of the Division throughout Britain. 
There are three branch libraries with central ordering, accessioning and catalog- 
uing. There are 25,000 catalogued items, 40% are books and printed pamphlets. 
Classification is UDC. A separate author and alphabetical subject catalogue is 
kept for internal reports and memoranda. 750 periodicals are taken. A Daily 
Intelligence Report has an 800 circulation. 10,000 items are lent each year, one- 
third borrowed from other libraries. Only 20-25% of the enquiries are 
specifically on non-ferrous metals. The Division prepares and distributes 
throughout the world Titanium Abstracts Bulletin. W.HSS. 


11182 Sources of metallurgical literature in the Soviet Union, Albert 
G. Guy. Spec. Libs., 51 (10) December 1960, 532-536. 


After giving brief notes on the various libraries with metallurgical interests, 
the author cites typical Russian publications; handbooks, bibliographies, six 
specialized indexing services and two general ones, lists of standards and patents. 
Details of translation and abstracts services which provide Soviet specialists with 
information published outside the Soviet Union are also given. D.E.C. 


11183 Canadian music libraries: some observations, Martin Duchon. 
Notes, 18 (1) December 1960, 33-39. 

The Canadian Music L.A. has made remarkable growth in its short life, and 
has considerable achievement to its credit. The state of libraries themselves 
varies: Toronto U.L. has the finest music library in the country, but McGill 
ULL. has its music scattered, some of it uncatalogued, and lacks a music librarian, 
although it does have some interesting 19th century material. Some public music 
libraries (e.g. Toronto P.L., and the Jewish P.L. in Montreal) are well fitted to 
serve the needs of the public, but much remains to be done to achieve an adequate 
minimum level of service. Apart from the general public, music libraries must 
also serve the composer, the musicologist, the informed and enthusiastic 
amateur, and the music librarian. M.B.L. 


11184 United States Naval Observatory library: resources and 
treasures, Marjorie S. Clopine. Spec. Libs., 52 (2) February 1961, 78-81. 
References. 

A historical account of the library which has developed since the 19th century 
to hold over 55,000 volumes in 1960. Details are given of the periodicals collec- 


tion and of sets of nautical almanacs and charts, together with a note on the 
holdings of rare books. DEC. 


11185 Die Zentralbibliothek der Kernforschungsanlage Jiilich [The 
Central Library of the Nuclear Research Station, Jiilich] Giinther Reichardt. 
Mitteilungsblatt(Nordrhein-Westfalen) N.F. 10(4) December 15 1960, 149-152. 


The library was started in 1958. Since that date it has been housed in a variety 
of temporary quarters, but is to move to a permanent site at the beginning of 
1961 in the grounds of the main site. The library serves all the institutes and 
departments on the station. Its main problem is the acquisition of material outside 
the book trade, i.e. official reports from reactors and research stations throughout 
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e the world. In 1960 the stock contained 10,000 monographs; 1,000 current 

periodicals; 2,500 sets of back periodicals; 18,000 reports, of which 6,000 were on 
microcards; 600 microfilms. The catalogues are: (i) alphabetical central catalogue; 
(ii) report catalogue arranged by report nos.; (iii) alphabetical periodical index; 
(iv) alphabetical subject catalogue which follows the subject headings used in 
Nuclear Science Abstracts—this contains 25,000 titles and includes entries for 
single articles in conference reports; (v) alphabetical subject catalogue of Soviet 
nuclear publications in article and monograph form since 1957; (vi) card file of 
all institutes and departments concerned with nuclear subjects in the world; 
(vii) catalogue of publications by Jiilich employees; (viii) register of all home and 
foreign reactors. There is a photographic department. An information depart- 
ment is being formed. The library issues a monthly list of accessions. The 
library is responsible for editing and distributing a new series of research reports 
to be published during 1961. The library takes part in inter-library lending. 

W.A.AA. 


11186 A Filmoteca do Centro de Estudos Ultramarinos [The Film 
Library of the Centre of Overseas Studies] Didrio Ilustrado, Lisbon, 22nd March 
1960. Arquivo Bib. Port., 6 (21-22) January-June 1960, 77-78. 
This library aims to collect, on microfilm, all mss. relating to the expansion 
and present dispersion of Portugal throughout the world. Its archives are well- 
‘ organized and the films come in from a multitude of countries. The largest 
collection to date relates to Portuguese India. The library supplies micro- 
readers and other devices. The date of foundation was 1952, and has since been 
integrated with the recently founded Centre of Historic Studies. One of its 
principal objects is to furnish adequate and accurate sources for works of history. 
It is assisted by a Gulbenkian subsidy of 1,160 contos (1 conto is about £12). 
! The documents are usually filmed in their present homes. The Centre of Historic 
Studies has published two volumes of notes on the films, of 600 and 700 pages 
respectively. The first relates to Portuguese documents in the British Museum, 
the second particularly to the Gavetas collection. Sources are given for all docu- 
ments as far as possible. The Centre has its normal reference library apart from 
the film library, amounting to many thousand volumes. A well-informed 
member of staff is available for consultation in both the reference and the film 
library. C.D.B. 


11187 Die Erzbischéfliche Didzesan- und Dom-Bibliothek K@ln. 

Ihre Geschichte und ihr jetziger Zustand [The Cologne Archiepiscopal 

Diocesan and Cathedral Library ; its history and present state] Wilhelm 

) Schénartz. Mitteilungsblatt (Nordrhein—-Westfalen) N.F. 10 (4) December 15 
1960, 144-148. 

The library’s present title dates from 1930 when several small libraries were 

merged. The Theological College library and the Cathedral library itself are 

both of considerable antiquity. The Theological College library was founded 

in 1615 as a small reference library for professors and students. In 1929 the 

college moved to new buildings and it was decided to take only 5,000 books 

needed for teaching purposes to Bensberg, and to leave the rest-—65,000v.—in 

] possession of the archbishopric. The Cathedral library founded by Archbishop 

Hildebold (d. 818), contains 400 mss. About 40 mss. which are listed in the 

oldest catalogue, that of 833, are still available. A large part of the Cathedral 

library consists of a bequest by Archbishop A. von Spiegel (d. 1835); this 

numbers 12,000v. In 1930 the Cathedral library was lent to the archbishopric, 

merged with the 65,000v. of the Theological College Library, and the whole 
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given its present title. The Library lost 15,000v. by fire in 1944, and 75,000 
survived the war. There is a detailed description of the new library building 
erected in 1957. The library is a diocesan library serving all the clergy in the area. 
Its stock is primarily theological. All Catholic theological periodicals are taken 
and most of the important periodicals in non-Catholic theology. Stress is laid 
on the collection and preservation of occasional papers of parochial and Church 
societies and clerical obituaries. The cataloguing position is unsatisfactory, and 
staff is needed to overhaul the alphabetical main catalogue, the catalogue of the 
Spiegel Library which dates from 1840, and to catalogue 5,000v. of old stock. 
New accessions are catalogued according to the Prussian Code, the entries are 
duplicated on a multilith machine and one copy is sent to the Central Catalogue 
for North-Rhine Westphalia in Cologne. There are two main alphabetical 
catalogues—one for staff and one for readers. A shelf catalogue and a subject 
catalegue have been introduced recently. Books are arranged by date, size and 
accession number. The library is open to all genuine readers and contributes to 
inter-library lending. The library belongs to the Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 
katholisch-theologischen Bibliotheken (Association of Catholic theological 
libraries), and it is hoped to house a central catalogue there in one to two years’ 
time, which will cover the stocks of member libraries. W.A.A. 


11188 La Biblioteca-Archivio della Cattedrale di Piacenza in una 
nuova sede [The Library-Archives of the Cathedral of Piacenza in a new 
place] Emilio Nasalli Rocca. Accad. e Bib. d’ Italia, 28 (4-6) July-December 
1960, 247-259. Bibliog. 

Many are the libraries and archives in Piacenza, but the most important ones 
are the Library and the Archives of the ancient Chapter of the Cathedral. The 
first mention of stocks of codices and papers belonging to it dates from the 10th 
century, but there are more recent and important inventories (12-14th centuries). 
However, the actual constitution and arrangement of the archives date from the 
18th century. An Index to the position on the shelves is the key of the general 
arrangement of its papers. The Chapter library is composed of about 70 ancient 


codices, of religious and historical interest: they are listed in an ‘appendix’. 
M.P.C. 


11189 Church in Wales diocesan libraries, Maura Tallon. Leabharlann, 
19 (1) March 1961, 13-25. 


After the Reformation, collections of books were formed in cathedrals, 
notably at Llandaff and at St. David’s cathedrals. The revival of learning in the 
16-17th centuries stimulated the publication of more religious books and it was 
realized that the collections were insufficient. The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, founded by Sir Thomas Bray in 1697, produced a scheme 
of diocesan libraries each to be supported by a network of parochial standing 
libraries in the diocese. In 1705, a formal proposition was made for the erection 
of four libraries, at Bangor, St. Asaph, Llandaff and St. David’s. A copy of the 
authorizing document is reproduced. From 1705-11, the main preoccupation 
of the SPCK was with the settlement of the libraries and their stock and many 
quotations from the minutes are reproduced. The scope of the libraries included 
other subjects besides religion and in effect they were really College libraries in 
miniature for the use of Welsh clergy. The libraries ceased to prosper owing to 
their rigid rules and the coming of subscription and public libraries. The present 
diocesan libraries are large and important, contain rarities and incunabula and 
are visited by tourists and scholars for reference purposes. KJ.E. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES : General surveys 


11190 Public libraries, Kalu Okorie. WALA News, 3(5) May 1960, 231-237. 


The development of libraries in West Africa is recent, and progress was slow 
up to 1946. The Ghana Library Board and University College, Ibadan, have 
had a great influence on the recent faster library development. The situation in 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ghana and Nigeria is briefly reviewed and the 
essential requirements for the future are suggested. More scope should be given 
to library staffs, and increased grants must first be shown to be deserved. N.H. 


11191 What kind of Provincial Library Commission ? H. C. Campbell. 
Ontario Lib. Rev., 15 (1) February 1961, 9-10. 


With the movement of increased aid to education at all levels it is time to 
consolidate the existing network of inter-library cc-operation in Ontario and 
build on it. In the 50s across Canada more new public libraries were created 
than in any previous decade. A small advisory group should be appointed in 
1961 by the Provincial Government to work with the Provincial Library Service 
to get regional schemes of library co-operation under way, setting up regional 
centres in existing public libraries in four or five areas. Toronto P.L. illustrates 
the growth in library co-operation. Its Bibliographic Centre houses a Union 
Catalogue begun in 1960. At present it lists 250,000 titles with their locations. 
It adds new titles at the rate of 30,000 a year. A Provincial Library Commission 
established by the Department of Education is essential to promote co-operative 
schemes between local, regional and county public library boards. D.M.E. 


11192 Bedre Biblioteksbenyttelse [Better use of libraries]. Copenhagen, 
Dansk Bibliografisk Kontor, 1961. 107p. 


Report from a committee under the Danish Library Association which was 
established in 1950. Through an inquiry of 23 public libraries of different sizes 
the committee has tried to make clear the main reasons of the effectiveness of the 
best developed public libraries. The subjects of the questionnaire were: site and 
premises, finance, book-stock and policy of book-buying, staff, lending depart- 
ment, reading-room, extension work including news of libraries and publicity. 
Special questions were directed to central libraries, parish Jibraries and children’s 
libraries. The very different results of the inquiry are commented upon and 
illustrated by means of statistics. Although 40 years have passed since the first 
library act came into force public libraries are not yet efficient everywhere and 
none of them has got into touch with all who may make use of them. The 
original purpose of the committee: to deal with means of publicity has had to 
give way to the necessary preparatory work; to examine the background on 
which it is possible to make library publicity. The report has dealt with some of 
the factors affecting the attitude of the public and explaining the library inquiry 
has called attention to some essential connections between the efforts of libraries 
and their results. The inquiry has confirmed the theory that the quality of the 
use of libraries is directly proportional to the efficiency of the libraries. The 
standard of the book-stock and the composition of the staff determine the role 
of libraries in the community. Especially the central placing of children’s libraries 
in the pattern of libraries and the wide contact with the youngest generation 
open perspectives which deserve special attention. Some concrete results can be 
noticed from the work of the committee: A film Open shelves and a common 
publicity service for public libraries called the Contact Service of the Danish 
Library Association. E.B.V. 
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11193 Strukturmodell eines vollausgebauten _grossstaddtischen 
Biichereisystems [Structural model of a fully-developed city library system] 
Rolf Kluth. Kulturarbeit, 13 (2) 1961, 36-40. 


In recent years there has been an astonishing development in German city 
libraries. To find out where this is leading it is useful to construct an imaginary 
model of a fully-developed library system. The central library in smaller cities 
may be combined with the branch serving the city centre. In large cities there 
may be more than one central library. In either case they must be in the cultural 
centre and the building should express its function. The size of the stock depends 
to some extent on the size of the population, but there must be at least 50,000v. 
on open access, and a reference section of about 10% of the lending library. 
Periodicals are so important today that 2,000 current titles may be required, 
plus local newspapers, the great national and some foreign ones. The collections 
should also include maps, pamphlets, illustrations, films, microfilms, records, 
books for the blind, and material on local history, both printed and in manuscript. 
A complete catalogue system is essential, including indexes to periodicals. The 
central library is divided into subject divisions. The section for bibliographical 
service co-ordinates several services and produces booklists and printed catalogues 
and incorporates the inter-library loan bureau. The branch library caters mainly 
for the general reader. It should also have a reference collection including 
periodicals. Adult and children’s sections are obvious; debatable is a section for 
young people. The size of the branch depends on the population serve‘|; in 
general the larger it is, the more efficient. Three medium-sized branches with 
25,000v. each should serve 100,000 people. The mobile library extends the service 
to areas where a branch is not economic. To the special libraries belong music 
libraries, youth libraries, libraries in schools, for the blind, and in hospitals, and a 
central library for schools to supplement individual school libraries. Between all 
libraries there must be inter-lending, aided by transport provided for the purpose. 
The central office for book selection and processing brings together in one 
department those jobs which can most economically be done centrally for the 
whole system. To these, three organized units must be added: the non- 
bibliographical administration which deals with buildings and equipment, finance 
and staff. For all aspects of publicity a special office is necessary at the central 
library. There is no library system in Germany which is fully developed but 
examples in Scandinavia, Britain and the USA show that it is no mere dream. 

RC. 


11194 The Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government 
in Greater London. Lib. World, 62 (728) February 1961, 175-176. 


One of the 1,011 paragraphs of this report (Cmnd. 1164) deals with libraries 
but it could be a pointer to local government reforms affecting them in the rest 
of the country. The proposals cover 100 authorities, 73 of them library authorities, 
excluding the L.C.C. but including Essex, Herts., Kent, Middlesex and Surrey 
County Councils. Sixty-nine existing Chief librarians would be competing for 
52 posts in the Greater London boroughs, Middlesex would vanish and the four 
remaining County librarians would have smaller areas to administer. In 16 of 
the boroughs there would be no change although the three county boroughs 
among them might lose some educational functions, but the other 36 Greater 
London boroughs would be formed by amalgamation of all or part of existing 
areas: three library authorities in Surrey would form one authority, three non- 
library authorities in Middlesex would form a single library authority. Uncer- 
tainty about the implementation of the report could make the staff position 
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difficult. The proposals would have an effect on library co-operation: would 
the London Union catalogue of 29 libraries become the Greater LUC with 52? 
Catalogue changes would be frightening. South-East Region Library Bureau 
would be denuded of its largest and most influential libraries, the source of more 
than 50% of its loans, and financially crippled. It seems possible that the broad 
lines of the proposal will be accepted with some alterations to the amalgamations; 
the committees of the Regional bureaux should be thinking of the future and 


librarians all over the country considering the pattern set in Greater London. 
E.H:S. 


11195 Statistiche delle biblioteche pubbliche governative [Statistics of 
Government public libraries] Ercole Capizzi. Accad. e Bib. d’Italia, 29 (1) 
January-February 1961, 16-31. 

The statistics are published in the Yearbook of the Central Institute of statistics, 
but often with a delay of one or two years. Here are given statistics for the years 
1957, 1958, 1959, concerning the state, growth, readers and loans of 33 Italian 
public libraries. M.P.C. 


11196 La rete di prestito della provincia di Gorizia [The lending net- 
work in the province of Gorizia] Guido Manzini. Parola, 44 (4) 1961, 253. 


The Government Library of Gorizia has organized the Provincial Network 
of lending Stations and in operating it has preferred to let its achievements speak 
for themselves. Activity began in 1954 with 17 stations serving only 16 Comunes. 
1,230 works were available and 4,214 issues were made to 3,134 readers. In 1960 
22 Comunes of the 25 left to the province by the peace treaty were served by 
26 stations. In view of the fact that one station serves three very small Comunes 
and that it is not possible to set stations up in the provincial capital, the service 
actually covers practically the whole of the territory. Stock has risen to 4,365v., 
issues to 10,022 and readers to 6,600. Five catalogues have been published over 
the six years and widely distributed in the Comunes and in December of this 
year it is hoped to publish a new catalogue in the light of current needs and the 
experience already gained. This will list 5,365 works apart from those in Slovene 
intended for non-Italian speakers. The population is 93,260. The article lists 
percentage issues to various types of readers, including children and various 


occupation groups and gives percentages of issues in various subject classes. 
; F.5.S. 


11197 Library legislation and government aid. Part III. Subsidies for 
Libraries, C. W. Tolley. N.Z. Libs., 23 (1) January-February 1960, 1-12. 
Tables. 

(See LSA 10962). A detailed historical survey is given for N.Z., starting with 
the provisions of the Public Libraries Act, 1877. Education Boards were to 
allocate the money granted according to district populations. This did not work 
well. By 1879 municipalities began to make claims under the 1869 Act. From 
1880 to 1886, subsidies were under fire, and the sum of £4,000, appropriated in 
1886, was the last until 1898. Libraries were excluded from government aid 
during the long period of depression. From 1898 to 1912, grants of from £2,000 
to £4,000 were made. In 1913, authorities were asked to purchase a higher 
proportion than formally of books having permanent value. The subsidy was 
restricted to country libraries in 1915, and virtually to subscription libraries in 
1920. The system of money grants to libraries ceased in 1929: its place was taken 
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by the Country Library Service in 1937. Concluding note: changing value of 
money. N.Z. Libs., 23 (4) May 1960, 114. The subsidy of £5,000 in 1879 
would have been approximately equal as follows in other years: £'7,000 in 1861; 
£4,000 (1900); £7,500 (1929); £13,000 (1955). G.D.E.S. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES : Policy and practice 


11198 Circulating what ? Arthur Hammond. Ontario Lib. Rev., 14 (4) 
November 1960, 217-223. 


The writer first establishes that the role of the public library in Canada is first 
and last an educational one. The public accepts this fact and librarians believe in 
it. Adult education must be vitally stimulated and organized on a basis as com- 
prehensive as that of the school system. The principal tools of adult education 
are books. These must be: (i) provided in sufficient quantities; (ii) wisely selected; 
(iii) competently organized; and (iv) made available through an adequate system 
of distribution. The writer claims that his own public library, one of the largest 
in Canada, fails badly to achieve this aim. 90% of a simple list of standard works 
clearly in demand by at least more than one borrower at a time are not available, 
yet the same library he estimates has no less than 570 titles in its ‘Suspense’ section. 
Local libraries are full of light fiction at the expense of adequate supplies of books 
of serious educational or informational value. It is not the function of the public 
library to compete with television and the cinema as a channel of popular enter- 
tainment. In the same library there is also ample evidence of censorship in the 
many controversial works which the librarian has decided not to stock. In 
book selection the librarian should be guided by the authority of reason and the 
criterion of truth in order to take his rightful place as an educational force in the 
community. D.M.E. 


11199 The shopping-centre branch library: a brief report, Claude 
Aubry. Ontario Lib. Rev., 15 (1) February 1961, 17. 


The shopping-centre branch is much more economical to operate than any 
conventional branch. Its only expenses are rent, a small salary to a part-time 
maintenance man, electricity and water. The expenses of a conventional branch 
include an initial capital expenditure between $70,000 and $150,000, annual 
interest on debenture issue, janitorial staff, building maintenance, heating, 
lighting, supplies, etc. Carlingwood shopping-centre branch though one- 
quarter the size of conventional branches circulates far more books. It brings 
books where people go; it allows service to a widely scattered population and to 
remote districts. This type will not supersede the ordinary branch, rather the 
two are needed to provide the entire community with a satisfactory service. 
Bookmobiles in urban centres may become less important as the shopping- 
centre branch system develops. D.M.E. 


11200 The film and the public library, M. P. Jordan. Brit. Columbia Lib. 
Q., 24 (3) January 1961, 5-10. 

A public Jibrary takes the deliberate step of dropping or radically altering a 
service which has proved popular with the library’s patrons only after a good 
deal of serious consideration. Two years after Vancouver P.L. moved to its new 
site circulation had almost doubled and reference work had almost tripled with 
a staff increase of less than 15%. A scrutiny had to be made of all activities. The 
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film service began to take on the aspect of a major library activity and it was 
decided that no increased support could be given to it unless it could establish a 
claim superior to those of other divisions. In 1946 the annual report had stated 
‘Additional staff and the housing of the new Film Council in the library will give 
a great stimulus to the use of films which promises to become an important 
education medium’. This assumption proved invalid because the film service 
simply began to function as a distributor of film. Distribution regarded as an 
end in itself leads inevitably to an emphasis on the entertainment factor and once 
it was established that the library was running a busy entertainment service it 
became necessary to examine the film service provided elsewhere in the com- 
munity. There proved to be over 120 film libraries in the area with more than 
9,000 films available (Vancouver P.L. owned about 300). The alternatives were 
to close the film section or to make the collection into an ‘important adult 
education medium’. The second alternative was chosen. The section was 
placed under the control of the Fine Arts Division. The collection was weeded 
of insignificant or poorly photographed or damaged reels and for the first time 
a professional staff led by an experienced division head familiarized themselves 
with the library’s holdings. The library joined forces with other bodies interested 
in the educational possibilities of film. One result has been the series ‘Docu- 
mentary showcase’. Top quality films are chosen covering a variety of subjects; 
speakers are booked to introduce the films; book-lists and displays from the 
library often support the programmes which are given twice monthly in four 
places. In co-operation with the National Film Board of Canada the library has 
created a number of series of films having to do with various aspects of modern 
life. A series is publicized by brochures describing the films briefly, suggesting 
discussion points and carrying a selective bibliography of reading material 
available from the library. PBD. 


11201 Platova uprava v lidovych knihovnach [Staff structure and 
salaries in Czechoslovak public libraries] Kamil Groh. Knihovntk, 6 (3) 1961, 
69-75. 

Chief librarian: plans and organizes the library work of the whole establishment; 
qualifications: university education, 10 years practical experience; average 
monthly salary: 1,620-2,000 Kés (K¢é= one shilling), depending on the size of the 
library. Chief assistant: head of the department dealing with library method or 
another equally important one, public relations; university education, 10 years 
experience; 1,900 Kés. Independent librarian: head of a department or specialist 
in cataloguing, bibliography, information services; university education, 10 years 
experience; 1,620-1,720 Kés. Administrative librarian: work connected with 
library methods, works out staff instructions; Polytechnic, 8 years experience; 
1,440 Kés. Librarian I: carries out specialized work in his own field, e.g. catalog- 
uing, assistance to readers; Polytechnic, 5 years experience; 1,350 Kés. Librarian 
II: specialized work under supervision; matriculation, course in librarianship, 
3 years experience; 1,100 Kés. Administrative director: responsible for the plan- 
ning and organization of the economy of the library; qualification; Polytechnic, 
10 years experience; 1,350-1,530 Kés. He has his own staff which includes 
accountants, clerks, typists, porters, workmen, cleaners, etc. A cleaner’s salary, 
for comparison, is 720 Kés. Smaller libraries do not have the full number of 
staff, but the division between library administration and administration of 
economy is maintained. S.S. 
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11202 Tampereen kaupunginkirjasto 100-vuotias [The Tampere Public 
Library 100 years old] Maija-Liisa Peltonen. Kirjastolehti, 54 (3) 1961, 66-71. 


The first attempt to begin library work in Tampere was made in 1837, when 
‘The Society for Lending Library’ was founded. The society was active for 
seven years only and in 1861 a group of people gathered together to discuss 
the re-founding of the library. A committee, which later became the Board of 
Directors of the library, was elected. The lending of books was started in May 
1861. The books were first acquired by voluntary funds, but in 1876 the town 
began to support the library. In 1892 the rules were prepared and in 1893 the 
first attempt was made to have a building of its own. It was not until about 20 
years later that the City Council decided to start building and the new library 
was ready in 1925. Several innovations took place in connection with the move 
to the new quarters, the children’s department was founded, open access was 
adopted and the books were classified by DC as modified in Finland. The 
number of volumes in the library was 32,150 at the end of 1926. The first branch 
library was opened in 1922 and in the same year the first study circles began their 
work. Literary and musical receptions, writing competitions, circles for children 
and young people have also been arranged. The number of home loans was 
968,856 in 1960 and the number of volumes in the library totalled 287,784. 

H.M.K. 


11203 Wandelt sich unser Berufsbild ? [Is our concept of the librarian 
changing?] Werner Jahrmann. B. u. Bild., 13 (3) March 1961, 97-106. 


Involvement in practical problems must not prevent the librarian from 
constant re-examination of his educational and social aims. In Germany since 
the war open access has rapidly gained ground, and the public library clientéle 
now comprises a larger percentage of young persons than previously. The 
demand for technical and vocational literature has increased, and there is a 
shortage of librarians with special subject knowledge. There is also a need for 
persons trained to hold posts of administrative responsibility. It is impossible for 
the librarian of a large library to have a complete knowledge of his stock. Train- 
ing should therefore be concentrated on essential technical and administrative 
aspects of his work. It should include practical experience in extension activities, 
work with children, etc. This basic training should be reinforced by special 
study of subjects which lie at the foundation of public librarianship, e.g. adult 
education, child psychology, central and local government, and general library 
history. Provision should also be made during training for specialization in 
subject literature, instruction also being given in the basic ideas of the subject field. 
Most important of all goals in professional training is the production of librarians 
with a clear vision of the cultural functions of their activities who are able to 
continue to educate themselves for the better fulfilment of these functions. 

A.D J. 


11204 Die Stadtbucherei in Bielefeld [Biclefeld Public Library] Hansjérg 
Siiberkriib. B. u. Bild., 13 (3) March 1961, 106-113. 


Destroyed in 1944, and gradually reconstructed, the library became open 
access in 1954. The following six years saw rapid expansion. It now serves as a 
centre for the whole region, 28°, of members are not citizens of Biclefeld. 
Issues have risen from 80,000 (1952) to 280,000 (1959) and service points from 
five to ten. Greater use is attributed to longer hours of leisure, open access, wider 
demand for books as a means of self-education, increase of population, and the 
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establishment of many new schools. This expansion has placed increasing 
pressure on existing staff, at present 15. A ten-year development plan is outlined, 
which would provide a total of 13 branches, each serving c. 14,000 inhabitants, 
and having a qualified librarian with two non-professional assistants. | A.D,J. 


11205 Las bibliotecas publicas de Hamburgo [The public libraries of 
Hamburg] Magda Soler Bachs. Biblioteconomia, 16 (50) July-December 1959, 
92-94. Full translation available. 

The town has about forty libraries in its system. A union catalogue is main- 
tained and cataloguing is centralized. Branch librarians must spend an hour a 
day reviewing books for the journal Biicherei und Bildung and for a critical biblio- 
graphy located in the headquarters. Book meetings are held every month. N.H. 
(See LSA 10706). 


11206 Auswartiger Leihverkehr und kommunaler Leihring [Loans to 
non-residents and communal interlending] Bernt Helmbold. B. u. Bild., 13 (2) 
February 1961, 67-70. 

There are many medium-sized towns like Hamm in North Rhine-Westphalia 
which have a reading public as exacting as that of a city, yet are without the 
corresponding funds to satisfy its demands. Although the neighbouring com- 
munities often have a good library, the number of non-residents using Hamm’s 
public library constantly exceeds 13%, so that its budget must bear the burden 
for much of the surrounding area. Voluntary co-operation, like that of the 
North Rhine-Westphalia inter-lending circle, can enable authorities both large 
and small to make the best use of their stocks, and this should not be limited to 
the supply of books which happen to be available. Special subject collections 
should be encouraged, together with the publication of annual or comprehensive 
lists of holdings. The money spent on such a collection need not be regarded as a 
sacrifice in view of the benefits to be derived from the inter-lending scheme as a 


whole. A.D. 


11207 Die Stellung der Musikbiichereien in Grossbritannien [Music 
libraries in Great Britain] Henry F. J. Currall. B. u. Bild, 13 (3) March 1961, 
129-130. 

While the years subsequent to the advent of radio have witnessed a decline 
in the number of people who play an instrument or learn to sing, the movement 
sponsored in the ’20s by such well-known men as Sir Walford Davies and Emest 
Read awoke new interest in orchestral music. Musical education in schools has 
also expanded. These influences are apparent in the stocks of music libraries. In 
addition to orchestral works, scores of oratorios and operas are much in demand. 
Music libraries supply the needs of amateur and professional musicians, listeners, 
and students. Students require good stocks of chamber music, and solo instru- 
mental and vocal music. Only the larger libraries, e.g. the Henry Watson music 
library in Manchester, can adequately provide for the choral and orchestral needs 
of amateur groups, but in general, works not in stock can be obtained through 
inter-library loan. Since 1947 a number of record libraries have been established, 
the majority being in London. They are usually confined to serious music, and 
annual expenditure on them varies from £200- £300 in small libraries to £1,500 
and over in a few large libraries. The British Catalogue of Music marks a consider- 
able step forward in the sphere of music bibliography. A.D J. 
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11208 Public relations. Lib. World, 62 (730) April 1961, 223-224. 


In 1911 it was called advertising but British librarianship is only now taking 
it seriously : increased Conference publicity andimprovements in Liaison and other 
L.A. publications have followed from the recent appointment of a part-time 
Public Relations Officer by the council which has also set up a public relations 
sub-committee; forthcoming conferences, such topics as author’s lending rights 
and a possible National Libraries Week will keep it occupied. Basically good 
public relations depend on local authorities making financial provision for good 
book stocks and effective staff and on the conduct of the librarian and his staff. 
Public appreciation and the constant developments in an active library can be 
effectively used by a librarian who has cultivated an awareness of public relations, 
too often in the past displays, exhibitions and other library events have been 
marred by amateurishness. The press will publish plans of a new branch library, 
interview an exchange librarian newly arrived or explain the working of a new 
charging system to a wider public than library publicity reaches. W. Best Harris 
has shown in Plymouth that radio, television and the national press can be used 
in a planned and intensive way and many other cities enjoy these facilities; 
national coverage can also be achieved by sending more material to the L.A. 
public relations adviser, judicious selection will make the newsheet General Post 
an excellent vehicle for that purpose. The Dagenham and Bermondsey (in the 
time of J. D. Stewart) Annual Reports have shown that these can be effective 
publicity vehicles but most committees expect them to be strictly factual; they 
can, however, be a presentable item of printing. Attractive, illustrated handouts 
for visitors could be prepared by more authorities. E.H.S. 


11209 The purpose and practice of public relations, M. Higgins. 
Librarian, 49 (6) June-July 1960, 104-106. 

Generally public relations in Britain is not fully recognized by business. A 
definition is stated and a number of basic necessities for a programme are noted, 
together with the necessary criterion. The status of public relations and advertis- 
ing is discussed briefly. Management should lay down the type of campaign it 
wants and the Public Relations Officer should be left to reach the different 
individuals and organizations through the best means at his disposal. The im- 
portance of the library in the community is noted and that the smaller the com- 
munity the more the local librarian’s work and personality is relied upon to sell the 
service. The most important medium in a community is considered to be the local 
paper and a good librarian is quick to recognize its potentialities. A librarian 
should be responsible to the community he serves, the Library Association should 
be responsible for a propaganda service to the library committees, who are 
responsible for the budget. Continuous propaganda to local organizations is 
advocated and the same criterion is held to be good for all types of library. 

D.P.W. 


11210 A National “‘Libraries Week’’, Norman Tomlinson. Lib. World, 
62 (728) February 1961, 182-186. 


Arising in part from American practice, in part as an extension of public 
relations work at the L.A. and branch conferences, the London and Home 
counties branch of the Library Association drew up a brief memorandum in 
support of this idea in 1959, cost of promotion was estimated at £2,000. A 
fuller memorandum for a projected ‘British Libraries Week,’ 25th-31st October 
1960, is here set out in full. Its main headings are ‘Purpose’, ‘National arrange- 
ments’, ‘Regional arrangements’, and ‘Local arrangements’. Sub-headings under 
National arrangements cover: (i) co-ordination by the British Libraries weck 
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sub-committee of the L.A. council. This will have a number of small groups to 
deal with (ii) Press, (iii) Radio and TV, (iv) Films, (v) Exhibitions and (vi) Pub- 
lications and display material. In addition (vii) Miscellaneous projects, including 
Library Sunday, and (viii) Co-operation, are outlined. Further detailed projects 
are listed under each of the main headings and sub-headings. The week was not 
held because of uncertainty about cost and the availability of librarians with time 
to carry out the central direction. The interest aroused in the L.A. council 
played a part in the appointment of a part-time public relations adviser who has 
produced a more economical variant of the week primarily limited to children’s 
library work. A sub-committee is to report to the L.A. executive committee on 
a policy of public relations. E.H:S. 


11211 Technical library service in counties, ). P. Mortlock. Lib. World’ 
62 (725) November 1960, 109-113. 


Such a service should be equivalent to that given by the commercial and 
technical department and some of the reference service of a large town. Student 
and industrial demand is at the same level as in towns but dispersed and more 
varied except in areas of basic industry served by specialist technical colleges, 
e.g. coal, textiles. It can be organized: (i) under County Librarian as a department 
of H.Q. administration; (ii) as a separate service of Further Education sub- 
committee of County Education committee, or (iii) as an extension service of 
one or more Technical Colleges. Aims are: (i) a technical stock at branches 
related to college provision, level! of teaching, e.g. National Certificate or 
graduate, local industry and ordinary users. Uniform provision and avoidance 
of wasteful duplication can be secured by using a freely revised basic stock list of 
minimum requirements of standard texts, syllabuses and reading lists of local 
colleges and institutions are useful guides and the correlation of stock/issue 
figures can correct faulty balance of provision; (ii) a reference stock for staff and 
students in each technical college with possible additional departmental, loan, 
recreative and non-book collections. Control arrangements and the relation of 
the librarian to Heads of departments and the Principal are crucial: it is often 
easier to obtain disinterested rulings in a conflict if library staff are answerable to 
the County librarian, direct appointment by college authorities may hinder 
integrated book selection and co-operation; (iii) an information service to 
industry: lack of resources, the availability of their own research associations 
and special libraries (with which co-operation should be sought) and absence of 
demand by management may limit this; (iv) exploitation of stock by revision of 
stack (open to students and groups), specific subject displays in branches, specialist 
collections in certain institutions, e.g. agricultural colleges, circulation to indi- 
viduals of regular news sheets and annotated accessions lists backed by an indexing/ 
abstracting service; and (v) provision of suitably trained and qualified staff. 
Mere increase of junior recruitment is not sufficient, if technical colleges are 
staffed by the library regionalization of technical service is possible and the work 
demands science graduates (who may not, at present, be available). Though 
influenced by practice in Derbyshire the article is a general one. E.H.S. 


11212 Gardening over my shoulder: some aspects of stock control, 
A. C. Jones. Lib. World, 62 (725) November 1960, 118-120. 
The rules for weeding set out in Brown’s Manual (1949) are not a complete 


guide for the stock editor whose choice includes allocation to stack or a co- 
operative storage and specialization scheme as alternatives to discarding. Specific 
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examples of the decisions made in the case of several named books are given and 
seven considerations are summarized: (i) frequency of use, rate rather than recent 
use being important, modified by the library norm and shelf space; (ii) ‘browsers’ 
books will not be asked for if in reserve, they should be replaced or discarded, 
‘seekers’ books will be asked for if in stack with a few exceptions; (iii) despite use, 
some books may not be worth keeping, factors are out-of-dateness, accuracy, 
quality of writing and production: (iv) the replaceability of unattractive copies 
and the degree of wear allowed before removing irreplaceable copies still in use; 
(v) degree to which a book has been superseded by a new edition or another book; 
(vi) does responsibility for preservation in a special collection call for early 
removal from shelves? (vii) the effects of an act of limited censorship. Con- 
sideration of date-label issues should not lead to points (iii) to (vi) being given 
insufficient weight, their absence with photo-charging calls for greater knowledge 
of books and readers and should lead to higher standard of open shelf stock. 
Whatever principles are laid down personal judgements in the light of local 
considerations are demanded, further discussion, related to actual examples, 
would be of value. E.HLS. 


11213 L’origine della Biblioteca Augusta di Perugia [The origin of 
the Augusta Library in Perugia] Giovanni Cecchini. Accad. e Bib. d’Italia, 29 
(1) January-February 1961, 8-15. 


The Augusta Library was founded by the meeting of two interests: the 
bibliophile and cultural interest of Prospero Podiani and the administrative interest 
of the leaders of the Commune of Perugia. The donation act of the books 
belonging to P. Podiani dates back to December 1582 and is written half in 
Latin and half in Italian: it is wholly transcribed. The town promised to build a 
library in two years time; it was 30 years before a place was provided in the 
Priori Palace. M.P.C. 


11214 Building book collections : (1) Book collections in a borough 
library, W. Oldham. (2) Building collections and subject lists: a personal 
and practical view, Anne L. Shipherd. N.Z. Libs., 23 (4) May 1960, 110-113. 


1. The book stock must be seen as a well-integrated collection containing 
various subject groups. It can be divided into free fiction, free non-fiction, 
rental, children’s and youth sections. Readers must be encouraged to use the 
request service. Attention may be drawn to sections of the library by shelving 
them prominently; there is little time or space in a small library such as Petone 
for elaborate displays, though groups of a few books may be put on any empty 
shelf there may be available. 2. The writer draws on her experience of New 
Lynn. Indenting for all new novels by selected authors (at present 480) through 
standing orders saves 2s. in the £. Most other books are bought individually, 
some by ringing the bookseller and ordering direct from Books to Buy and other 
lists, others after seeing reviews in such journals as the Times Literary Supplement 
and New Statesman. A record of indent orders is kept to allow one to know how 
much money is left each month for retail buying. At the beginning of the year 
it is decided which subject most needs to be built up, and this is done by con- 
sulting current reviews, lists, circulars, etc. The most useful lists are those which 
give publisher, date and price; annotations are also helpful. G.D.ES. 
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11215 Brev till en svensk bibliotekarie [Letter to a Swedish librarian] 
Frank M. Gardner. (In Swedish).  Biblioteksbladet, 46 (4) 1961, 240-246. 
Photos. 

Comparison between the achievements of British libraries and Swedish 
reveals that Swedish libraries have 10% more books and 10% higher costs than 
British libraries. Yet the number of borrowers in Sweden is only about one half— 
percentually—of that in Britain, and the loan issue of the British libraries is 25% 
above that of Swedish libraries. Why is it that fewer borrowers borrow even 
fewer books? I would guess that your libraries are not as ‘popular’ as ours 
and that you do not have sufficient staff to keep your libraries open long enough. 
I am convinced that we all need to reconsider our methods and aims. Swedish 
libraries will have to try to gain more readers by dispensing with formality in 
matters of personnel and book stocks, even at the cost of quality. In Britain, we 
need better and longer professional training, starting at a higher educational level. 
This will make it inevitable for us to divide library staff members into different 
categories, which may involve danger of reduced flexibility as regards work 
methods. IY. 


11216 The crisis in education—a mandate for librarians. ALA Bull., 
55 (2) February 1961, 122-128. 

In view of the new educational media, e.g. teaching machines and audio-visual 
aids, it is necessary to re-define some of the librarian’s special responsibilities. 
Improved instruction will mean better education, better methods of dissemina- 
tion of research results will affect libraries, and bibliographical guides to the pur- 
chase of all types of audio-visual materials will have to be provided. Future 
education will emphasize the individual’s own responsibility for self-teaching 
under expert guidance, and this will involve greater demands on the stock 


provision in the library and guidance on how to use the resources of the library. 
KE. 


11217 TV is in Milwaukee’s picture, Shirley Marine. ALA Bull., 55 (2) 
February 1961, 169-171. Illus. 

TV is the most demanding tool a library can use to help adults imbibe know- 
ledge. Milwaukee P.L. produces five television programmes, two for adults, 
two for children, and one for teenagers. The library also makes a monthly 
appearance on a woman’s programme, prepares a weekly feature for an edu- 
cational programme and does spot announcements. Discussions of general 
interest are held and books on the relevant subjects are pointed out at the end 
of the programme by the librarian. ‘An Open Book’ dramatizes the life and 
work of an author. The scope of other programmes includes music, guest 
interviews, general interest discussions and talks on books for teenagers. The 
work on TV is justified as 44m. Americans have a television set ; many of these 
viewers are potential readers. TV is the showcase in which to display the library 
resources. K.J-E: 


11218 1960 highlights in public library service to business, Rose 
Vainstein. Lib. J., 86 (5) March 1 1961, 950-954. 

Topics dealt with in this survey of American Business Departments include: 
(i) book selection; (ii) plans for improving reference resources; (iii) the role of 
state libraries in regions experiencing industrial development; (iv) methods of 
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publicizing services to business communities; (v) exhibitions and displays; 
(vi) special services; (vii) surveys of services to business conducted during 1960; 
(viii) a select list of booklists on business subjects issued during the year; (ix) 
addenda to the list of public libraries with Business Departments. (See LSA 10226). 
G.E.H. 


11219 Fines, fees and overdues, Juliette A. Trainor and Gladys E. Eckardt. 
Lib. J., 86 (6) March 15 1961, 1105-1108. 

The results of a questionnaire sent to 60 libraries in Bergen and Passaic counties, 
N,]J., are summarized. All the libraries charge fines, most commonly 2 cents per 
day, but 17 charge smaller fines in their children’s departments. Records are 


charged at the same or higher rates by those libraries having loan collections. 


Fifty libraries have a maximum fine. All send out overdue notices: 23 after one 
week, 25 after two weeks, 9 after a month. All but three send second notices at 
intervals from one to six weeks after the first, and 38 send third notices. 48 
follow up by telephone, 19 send messengers to recover the books and six charge 
for this service. 28 libraries accept telephone renewals, 24 do not, 5 have no 
telephone. 29 charge for reserving books, 29 do not, the usual charge being 
5 cents. Three days is the most common period for holding reserved books 
awaiting collection, though one library posts the book to the reader immediately 
it becomes available. 43 libraries do not charge for the return of an inter-library 
loan to the library lending it. Annual subscriptions for non-resident readers 
range from 50 cents to $5, most common rate being $1 in19 libraries and $2 in 15. 
G.E.H. 


11220 ALA evaluation of National Library Week, Margaret Monroe. 
ALA Bull., 55 (3) March 1961, 255. 


The evaluation was undertaken to decide whether the Association is to continue 
its commitment to the National Library Week programme after 1962. The study 
was confined to the 1958-1960 campaigns. Results of increased reading could not 
be directly attributed to NLW because of other external factors such as the 
Library Services Act and the increased use of books by research establishments. 
The evaluation tried to answer (i) to what extent NLW’s objectives were related 
to its achievements and to the long-term purpose of American librarianship; 
(ii) the basic weaknesses of NLW;; (iii) the problems and opportunities of a long- 
term NLW. These questions were attempted to be answered by (i) following up 
of questionnaires to 350 librarians; (ii) six case studies of local or state NLW 
programmes; (iii) formal content analysis of NLW objectives; (iv) general 
solicitation of librarians’ comments. The evaluation of answers has been affected 
by (i) co-operation in reply to questionnaires; (ii) extremes of feelings about NLW 
(iti) concern that evaluation might affect the success of the 1961 campaign. The 
entire evaluations are being done very objectively by various types of represen- 
tatives—librarians and non-librarians who have not necessarily had a close 
connection with NLW activities. KE. 


11221 End National Library Week: a librarian’s minority opinion, 
Allan Angoff. Lib. J., 86 (7) April 1 1961, 1364-1366. 

The author sees NLW as an advertising stunt, intended to sell books and 
magazines. Public libraries are not commercial, and the methods suitable for 


achieving the purposes for which they exist are very different from those outlined 
in the NLW handbook. The fact that NLW is sponsored by the National Book 
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Committee, predominantly a publishers’ organization, renders libraries suspect 
as long as this association continues. The intention behind NLW is the glorifica- 
tion of the book, the result has been to demean it. Libraries, like schools and 
universities, must be protected from the blatantly commercial forces in con- 
temporary society. G.E.H. 


11222 Bookmobile operations and the library system, Irwin O. Sexton. 
Lib. Trends, 9 (3) January 1961, 306-321. 

The planning and organization of library services from bookmobiles is con- 
sidered in detail. The formation of the book collection should be fluid and form 
an integral part of the whole library system’s stock. Special subject collections 
should be carried and changed at intervals. Book selection for mobile libraries 
should have a definite policy and operators should take an active part in the 
selection. The use of specially strengthened paperbacks is recommended. 
Reference and request services may vary considerably but adequate liaison with 
other departments is essential. The planning of stops, and the relationship of 
the bookmobile to specialized groups, schools and works are commented upon. 
Brief details of charging methods are given. T.W.H. 
(N.B. This issue of Lib. Trends is devoted entirely to bookmobiles.) 


11223 Bookmobile operations over the world, S$. H. Horrocks and J. A. 
Hargreaves. Lib. Trends, 9 (3) January 1961, 360-373. References. 


The bookmobile has in the last decade started operation in all continents, and 
is rapidly becoming recognized as an important instrument of the library service. 
In the U.K. mobile libraries first appeared in 1938, since then they have been 
widely adopted by county libraries. Their use in an urban area, Luton (pop. 
118,000) is compared with a rural county area. Brief details are also given of 
their use in other countries in Europe, e.g. Sweden and Norway where boats 
are also used, and France and Germany. In France the library-train is noted. 
Unesco has given valuable help to library services in Asia and South America by 
providing bookmobiles. Mention is also made of the part played by mobiles in 
Australia and New Zealand. T.W.H. 


11224 Self-service in public libraries, Bengt Hjelmqvist. Lib. World, 62 
(729) March 1961, 207-210. Photo. 

For psychological and economic reasons charging and discharging should be 
simplified. The self-service idea was early applied by libraries with the intro- 
duction of open shelves. A charging machine in use at Sundyberg P.L. is meant 
to extend this idea. The principle is similar to photocharging, but all work is 
done by the reader. A keyboard machine, similar to a cash-register, prints 
simultaneously the date of return, reader’s number, book and running number 
on a transaction card (kept by the reader), and on a control slip (kept by the 
library). The book is discharged on return of transaction card. Most readers find 
the machine easy to use, but should it prove too difficult, asurvey shows that even 
if library staff were to operate it, time saved would equal that spent on photo- 
charging. [This article is a translation of one appearing in Biblioteksbladet, 44 (5) 
1959, 321-325. See LSA 9132.] N.V.T. 
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to the use of punched transaction cards in photocharging, A. C. Jones. 
Asst. Lib., 54 (6) June 1961, 108-113. Illus. 


Photocharging requires the use of a consecutively numbered pack of cards, 
one of which is placed in each book on issue. The cards are termed transaction 
cards. On their return these cards must be re-sorted into sequence in order that 
any gaps may be revealed, and thus indicate books not returned. If the transac- 
tion cards bear only a printed number then they must be sorted manually which 
is a laborious method open to error. An improved method is to use marginal 
punched cards and needle-sort. In this case the edges of the cards are perforated 
and the transaction number is coded by converting appropriate holes to notches. 
Sorting is done by inserting a knitting needle through the pack of cards and 
lifting, whereupon the notched cards will be separated from the remainder. By 
repeating this action it is possible to re-sort a mixed pack of cards into numerical 
order. The speediest and most accurate method, however, is the use of centre 
punched cards with mechanical sorting. The cards supplied by International 
Computers and Tabulators, Ltd., carry 40 columns of digits 0 —- 9, and can be 
punched so that a number is represented by a series of holes in the middle of the 
card. Sorting is done mechanically at the rate of 400 to 2,000 cards per minute. 
Once sorted a pack of returned transaction cards can be matched with a master 
pack in a machine known as the Interpolator. This machine will throw out 
from the master pack all cards for which there is no pair in the returned trans- 
action card pack and thus indicate which books have not been returned. These 
ejected cards can be fed into a tabulator which translates the punched holes into 
printed characters, and thus provides a printed list of missing transaction cards 
from which the original film record may be checked for the purpose of sending 
overdues. B.C.S 


11226 Ruotsissa rationalisoidaan [Rationalizing libraries in Sweden| 
Helle Kannila. Kirjastolehti, 54 (4) 1961, 101-102. 


A review of the report ‘Organization and working methods in municipal 
libraries’ (212 p.) by the Swedish Rationalization Committee. The work was 
performed under the auspices of the Swedish Association of Public Librarians 
and the Union of Urban Municipalities in Sweden. The Head of the State 
Library Institution, Bengt Hjelmqvist, acted as Chairman of the Committee 
and financial support was given partly by the state. It can be said in general that 
the proposals do not contain anything new which had not been discussed even 
in Finland. What is new is that all the renewed efforts to simplify and to make 
library work more effective have been systematized and alterations, which may 
seem strange to some, have been bravely stood for. The principles followed are 
that unnecessary work has to be avoided and that costs have to be cut down 
where possible without diminishing the effectiveness of library work. When 
calculating the time spent on various library procedures it was found out that 
the lending work takes 18% of the total and accordingly the Committee studied 
very carefully the possibilities of saving time in this respect. In addition to the 
discussion of charging systems, it was suggested to discontinue using accession 
numbers and to reduce the work done with statistics, binding, inventory, etc. 
As to the number of staff the number of issues was taken as criterion, i.e., one 
official per 20,000 issues. The relationship between qualified and clerical staff 
was suggested to be 1 : 1.2. H.M.K. 


11225 First catch your punched card... A really basic introduction 
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11227 Sidotammeko kirjat liian hyvin? [Do we bind books too well] 
Kirjastolehti, 54 (4) 1961, 97. 

It was earlier considered important to have the books bound very firmly in 
libraries. There has recently been discussion on the matter and the Rationalization 
Committee for Library Organization in Sweden, e.g., suggested some new 
aspects concerning the book binding. After all, it is unnecessary to bind all the 
books so very well. Some soon become out-of-date, some are not much used, 
children’s books often get dirty and worn-out. The funds for binding could be 


used better for new acquisitions. The question perhaps deserves further dis- 
cussion. H.M.K. 


11228 Regional reference systems: can we get there from here? 
M. G. Toepel. Lib. J., 86 (8) April 15 1961, 1542-1545. 

Four reasons are given in support of the notion that regional reference libraries 
are a realistic development for the future in the USA. (i) The expansion of 
governmental services far beyond the traditional limits; (ii) the realization that 
public services must be run as efficiently as possible; (iii) a shifting of adminis- 
trative functions and a re-evaluation of the units of operation, exemplified by the 
development of county and regional libraries; (iv) recognition of the need for 
flexibility in the structure of government in the allocation of functions to the 
appropriate authorities. The need for regional reference libraries is emphasized 
by giving as an example of the kind of service they would provide the collection 
of public documents dealing with their region, which are usually issued in such 
small editions that even if all the libraries in the area they cover wished to obtain 
a copy, they would not be able to do so. Material of this kind is of vital im- 
portance to the seeker for information, who at present is often unaware that 
publications which provide answers to his enquiries exist. G.E.H. 
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11229 Biblioteksarbejde blandt unge [Library work among young 
people]. Copenhagen, Dansk Bibliografisk Kontor, 1961. 114p. 


Eight Danish librarians have co-operated in writing this book, which is not to 
be regarded as a handbook in library work for young people but rather as some 
experiences from practical work given to colleagues working as young people’s 
librarians. The different chapters are as follows: the older children in children’s 
libraries (the problem of children from about 12-16 years) concluding in the 
demand for closer contact between the children’s librarian and the librarian from 
the library for adults ; the Young People’s corner dealing with practical arrange- 
ment and administration in the library of the separate juvenile department for 
Youth; selection of books; co-operation with Youth clubs, Youth associations 
and supplementary schools; library propaganda among young people giving 
some ideas for arrangement of meetings in libraries; visits by school-classes for 
instruction; book-lists; young people in the small parish library and library work 
to soldiers. E.B.V. 
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11230 Lasten- ja nuortenkirjastojen toimintamuotoja. Kokemuksia 
Kallion sivukirjastossa Helsingissa [On working methods in children’s 
and young people’s departments] Kaija Salonen. Kirjastolehti, 54 (4) 1961, 
98-101. 


The methods discussed are used in the Kallio Branch of the Helsinki P.L., 
where the children’s department was founded in 1919. Two years later the 
circulation increased to 106,000. The fairy tale hours were started in 1924 and 
they have been carried on since except for the war years. Now 26-30 fairy tale 
hours are arranged yearly and the number of children participating has been 
c. 1,000 a year. Quizzes were started in 1948. Thirty questions are usually given 
from the same field of knowledge, the topics varying from history and geography 
to astronomy, etc. Book exhibitions for children have been arranged since 1950. 
An exhibition lasts for two to four weeks and the books exhibited are often lent 
afterwards. A club for young people was also operating for some years. Since 
1956 elementary school classess have been visiting the library and the librarian 
has given them lessons in the use of the library. H.M.K. 


11231 The Library within the school, Marthe Barnett. Lib. World, 62 
(728) February 1961, 187-188. 


The reading habit is established in early years, often before a child reads for 
itself, after the age of twelve it may be too late to promote it. Good scholarship 
is one result of a love for books, there should, therefore, be serious concern that 
adequate libraries, expertly staffed, should be available in schools covering the 
5-11 age range. They need to be of equal stature with every phase of the curricula 
and are capable of giving greater service towards the educational development of 
students than any other department: public libraries are no substitute, the work- 
ing aims of the two are not reconcilable. The school librarian needs to be a 
trained experienced teacher, in contact with the teaching staff, understanding 
their methods, class study plans and aims, for dynamic education involves pupil 
and teacher unearthing and solving problems together so that the student thinks, 
understands and achieves self-direction. The librarian will need to be in the 
class when study plans are presented and discussed, able to indicate materials 
available, the scope of library resources in relation to the problem and present 
available illustrative auxiliary material. In the library he will work with the 
teacher in directing efficient and effective work. To this end he will need to be 
provided with comprehensive lesson plans by the teacher. All material needed 
for serious study as well as pleasure reading should be available. The librarian 
should never be too busy to provide sound reading guidance nor should ad- 
ministrative details impede his function as an important member of the team, 
assisting the student to find the solution to his problem through independent 
search and constructive thinking and reasoning. Library and classroom activities 
must fit one within the other, the school library can only be effective when 
present where it is most meeded—in the classroom. E.HS. 


11232 The reference section of the school library and a suggested 
stock for secondary modern school reference libraries [Part 5]. H. H. 
Aston. Educ. Libs. Bull., (10) Spring 1961, 22-36. 

(See LSA 10982). Every class should have a regular library period which can 
be used for instruction in the use of books and libraries, for browsing, for 
borrowing, etc. The librarian will need the help of his colleagues. The art of 
study and the use of books should not become a separate school subject. It can 
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well be fitted into the English lessons. There follows a scheme of work covering 
the whole four-year course at a secondary modern schooi in the Black Country, 
with 550 boys on roll. This is part of the scheme of work in English, but indi- 
vidual research in the library is also used in the teaching of other subjects. In 
history and geography an attempt was made to compare the results of learning 
by class teaching and by library work, but conditions were unfavourable for a 
conclusive result. In any case, it is not suggested that the library method can oust 
classroom methods. CB. 


11233 The public library and the teenage reader, S. G. Bannister. 
Librarian, 49 (8) September 1960, 145-149. Bibliog. 

According to the Crowther Report only 50% of modern school children 
belonged to a public library and only 16% remained so two years after leaving 
school. This loss of interest is put down to various causes and the author main- 
tains that some of the drift can be stopped. In the school library the remedy lies 
with intelligent use, and advice given, by teachers. A different position is foreseen 
in the college libraries, where because of the remoteness of lecturers from their 
students, tutor-librarians are advocated. School, college and university libraries 
have a known clientele and resources can be directed accordingly, but the case 
of the public library is altogether different and more difficult. The blame is 
laid at faulty transition from junior to adult levels, with a failure to realize 
potentialities of the service. Remedies are suggested and described as practised 
in Lindsey and Holland County Library, where no age limit is advocated for 
transfer. D.P.W. 


11234 The teacher-librarian, E. Power. Leabharlann, 19 (1) March 1961, 
5-9. 

Librarianship training by teachers may be gained by: (i) School of Library 
Training at University College, Dublin, from 1928—; (ii) short course on school 
librarianship at Dublin, from 1956—; (iii) summer course in school librarianship 
at Dublin, from 1960—. Training is helpful in the modern ‘library method’ of 
teaching whereby pupils are expected to explore and develop critical and 
analytical powers through the use of books, using the library as a research centre, 
as well as for general and recreational reading. Much of the influence in using 
the public library comes from the school training. Actual school libraries 
should be suited to individual school needs: the smaller and more remote the 
school is, the more urgent it is for the school library to be adequate and for the 
teacher to have time to devote to it. Libraries are mandatory in other countries, 
but not in Ireland. The Irish National Teachers’ Organization, the Association 
of Secondary Teachers of Ireland have both pleaded for greater library provision 
and further, effective action is still needed. K,J.E. 


11235 About high school libraries, H. Kraus. Yad la-koré, 6 (1-2) April- 
September 1959, 62-66. 


Only a small number of high schools in Israel has libraries in the proper sense, 
i.e. reading rooms, lending facilities for both pupils and teachers and a full-time 
professional librarian. The staff of a library in a school of more than 500 pupils 
should preferably consist of a professional librarian with pedagogical background 
(not necessarily a teacher) with the help of a technical assistant. The librarian 
should have the status of a teacher and take an active part in the deliberations of 
the pedagogic committee. ‘The stock of the library should comprise both books, 
periodicals and other materials devoted to the various subjects of the curriculum 
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and to literature, both Hebrew and foreign. There is as yet no official guide to 
books suitable for high school libraries; it seems that the initial stock should be 
not less than 10-15 books for each pupil, and about 500 books should be added 
annually. About 30-50 periodicals should be taken. Where no indexes are 
provided, the librarian should make a subject index of important articles. 
Vertical file material is very useful to the pupils, as are maps, illustrations and 
audio-visual materials. The library should comprise reading rooms and study 
rooms for group work. In planning a new school building, the librarian should 
co-operate with the architect, in order to avoid an unsuitable library lay-out. 
The budget of a high school library is generally spent on books (75%), periodicals 
(10%), binding (10%) and on miscellaneous items (5%). The librarian has to be 
a good psychologist in order to give each pupil the book suitable for him and his 
predilections, and also to prevent misuse of books through too much or too 
superficial reading. The librarian should also prepare bibliographies on various 
subjects, as the need arises. The pupils should be taught how to use books and 
libraries and also how to write and arrange small bibliographies. Ten lessons 
during the school term will be sufficient for this, but the pupils should also take 
part actively in the library’s work. H.W. 


11236 Shisyo Kyéyu no Syomondai [Some problems of the teacher- 
librarian] Masaki Hiraga. Toshokan Zassi (Library Journal) 55 (5) 1961, 
144-145. 


In Tokyo last year 30 teacher-librarians were first appointed to the high 
schools. Approximately 50 new teacher-librarians will be appointed to the 
remaining schools this year. There are two serious problems of administration: 
(i) although it is important to build book collections in direct relation to the 
curricula, the present state of these libraries is very poor; (ii) although full-time 
teacher-librarians have been appointed for the improvement of high school 
libraries, their activities are not enough, especially as regards giving guidance to 
new students in the use of books and libraries. K.H. 


11237 Koulukirjastojen ja yleisten kirjastojen yhteistyésta Ruotsissa 
[On co-operation between school libraries and public libraries in Sweden] 
Maj-Lis Holmstr6m. Kirjastolehti, 54 (4) 1961, 103-105. 


The author throws light on the present situation on the basis of literature and a 
study trip made in the autumn of 1960. She points out the difficulty of the 
problem and says that no real solution has been found so far. Five types of 
school libraries have been discussed: (i) libraries which are taken care of by 
teachers independently without any compulsory connection with public 
libraries; (ii) libraries which are under a qualified librarian, but which work 
under the State Board of Schools; (iii) libraries which work in connection with 
public libraries with librarians performing technical work and teachers taking 
care of the libraries at schools; (iv) libraries which work even in closer connection 
with public libraries, the same quarters being school libraries during day time and 
public libraries in the evening, and (v) libraries which at the same time are 
branches of public libraries and are totally taken care of by qualified librarians. 

M.K. 
11238 Using the newer media in school libraries: a portfolio assembled 
by Carolyn Whitenack. ALA Bull., 55 (2) February 1961, 132-139. Illus. 

The libraries of the following schools are described: (i) University of Chicago 
Laboratory School; (ii) Instructional Materials Centres in Portland, Oregon; 
(iii) Intermediate School Library, Hillsborough, California; (iv) Washington 
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High School Township Library, Indiana; (v) New Trier Township High School 
Library, Illinois; (vi) Instructional Resource Center in Tacoma. The predominat- 
ing factor in common to all these libraries is their provision for audio-visual 
material. The library facilities include dark curtains, soundproofed rooms, 
gramophone records, both musical and linguistic, films and filmstrips, ear phones 
and microfilm readers, in addition to funds and spaces allowed for books and 
periodicals. K JE. 


11239 The public library at work with children in hospitals and 
institutions, Hilda K. Limper. ALA Bull., 55 (4) April 1961, 329-331. Illus. 


In 1959, the position of a children’s librarian to act as a Specialist for Exceptional 
Children was created in the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
library. The object of the position was to care for the gifted, mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed and the crippled. Sedentary recreation is all that is open 
to the physically handicapped, frequently, and so reading is important to them; 
and in coming to know the children, the bibliotherapy aspects of reading can be 
stressed. Stories are told to the children who are encouraged to borrow books 
from the library trolley. When providing collections of books for institutions, 
the books are carefully selected, as children are likely to stay only a short time 
and are often backward readers. Hence books with an attractive format and 
plenty of illustrations are chosen. Although there has been no way of scientifically 
measuring the reading programme, there is much evidence of its value with the 
ill and maladjusted. KJ.E. 


(See also Philadelphia team—Free Library and Youth Study Center, 
E. Prestohn Sharp. op. cit. p. 324-328.) 


11240 Book selection for children: its perplexities and pleasures, 
Elizabeth Nesbitt. Catholic Lib. World, 32 (7) April 1961, 399-405. 


Genuinely creative and valid literary criticism should be applied to the selection 
of children’s books. Selection has two ends, firstly for the collection, secondly 
for the child. An awareness of the effect of literature on children is essential, as 
well as a knowledge of the background of children’s literature, and of the qualities 
possessed by the acknowledged classics. An intermediate class of book is noted, 
serving to introduce the reader to those works requiring greater concentration 
or powers of imagination. A child who has experienced the works of Caldecott, 
Brooke, Beatrix Potter, and Milne will then be ready for The wind in the willows. 
An awareness of problems like this is an essential for satisfactory book selection. 

N.H. 


11241 Introducing students to science literature, Antonius Kennelly. 
Catholic Lib. World, 32 (2) November 1960, 111-115. References. 


(See LSA 8651-52). All students should read more science literature as part 
of their general education. Biographies of scientists and introductions to sciences 
should be publicized in the school and college library. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science circulated in 1959 the Traveling High School 
Library, a collection of 200 science books, as a guide to a basic collection for 
school libraries. The same body published in 1959 a guide to paperbacks on 
science. These form invaluable aids to the librarian concerned to encourage 
greater interest in science among young readers. N.H. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICES 


11242 The White House conference on aging: what librarians need to 
know and do, Hannis S. Smith. ALA Bull., 55 (3) March 1961, 247-251. 
Illus. 


Although the national press gave most emphasis to the financial side of helping 
the aged, other important matters such as mental health, rehabilitation and 
training for work with the aged, were also discussed at the conference. The 
conference proceedings are now published and should be bought by libraries in 
order to show the public the work being tackled. The task of every library is 
not merely to acquire such literature on and for the use of old people, but also 
be active in setting up committees to deal specifically with the local community’s 
ageing problems. Research shows many educational programmes for older 
people would be welcomed during the day time rather than at night. College 
and university libraries should provide background books for courses specifically 
designed to promote research among those who are growing older. The con- 
ference itself was the result of a growing national awareness of the necessity for 
doing something about the problems of a steadily increasing proportion of the 
library public. It is a primary concern of the library to contribute to this aware- 
ness and to provide the informal and educational resources which will help to 
solve the problems. KLE. 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE : Plans, furniture, lighting 


11243 Der Neubau der Universitatsbibliothek Bonn. Ein Beitrag zum 
modernen Bibliotheksgebaude [Bonn University library’s new building. 
An essay in modern library architecture] Viktor Burr. Biblos, 10 (1) 1961, 
1-19. Plans. 


The last 15 years have seen much new library building in Germany, owing to 
war damage, the increase in student numbers and book output, and the foundation 
of new universities. At the moment in Germany, 29 academic libraries are being 
altered, enlarged, built or planned, and there is in consequence much discussion 
of principles. Post-war foreign buildings, especially those in the USA, make a 
starting point. The classic tripartite division has been modified, but the principle 
of flexibility in planning proved to have practical difficulties, owing to the 
inherent relationships of groups of rooms. The attraction the classical tripartite 
lay-out still exercises is shown in the new Giessen University library (1959), the 
Saarbriicken University library (1954/5) and the library of the Free University 
of Berlin. The threefold division then is still effective, though special attention 
must be paid to making the use of the library easy, and provision must be made 
for the new technical aids. Partial flexibility can facilitate the enlargement and 
alteration of each part. Direct contact between the reader and his material is 
necessarily limited by the immense output of books today, but the reader must 
be put in touch with his field as quickly as possible. Insistence on the prime 
importance of public rooms is fundamental in the planning of German university 
libraries. Reading rooms, public catalogue rooms, and bibliographical and 
information services form the core of the whole. Reading rooms come first in 
size, and the increasing number of students, and the increasing use of the reading 
rooms by students without private study rooms, must be borne in mind, though 
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the provision of institute libraries and a growing preference for home reading 
counteract these partially. Provision for readers does not need to be so great as 
in American libraries, but the number of seats has been rightly increased in new 
German buildings, ranging from 600-700 at Frankfurt to 300 at Saarbriicken. 
A less formal atmosphere and more privacy for readers are the aim to-day. The 
lay-out of the rooms must have regard to specialization, but the university library 
must see knowledge as an organic whole, not as a series of special subjects. The 
reading room stock should be increased, but to some 20,000v. rather than the 
100,000 to 200,000 sometimes suggested. It is not the task of the university 
library to guide or educate the student; that is the function of the student libraries. 
Catalogues and bibliographies must lead to the wider range of material. Public 
catalogues should be separate from the staff catalogues, but the cataloguers’ 
reference tools should be available for public information and yet the cataloguing 
rooms conveniently sited for book processing—a problem not easily solved. 
The demands on the stack come from the vast output of printed matter and from 
the need for speedy delivery of books to the reader. The choice is between the 
tower and the underground store. Usually allowance is made for 40-50 years’ 
expansion. The accompanying plans show how, and how far, the architects of 
the new Bonn University library, Fritz Bornemann and Pierre Vago, have solved 
these problems. The site made a compact building necessary, and a tower stack 
was forbidden by the town plan. There is an underground store, with three 
floors each accommodating $m. v. Books are taken up on moving belts and 
can be delivered in 2-4 minutes. They are returned by lifts and trolleys. As the 
land falls away steeply to the Rhine a large part of the store has natural lighting. 
A detailed description of the building follows. C.W,J.H. 


11244 Skokie public library, Mary Radmacher. Illinois Libs., 42 (10) 
December 1960, 650-656. Illus., plan. 


Opened 1960. Suspended perforated metal acoustical baffles used throughout the 
building, except in the core area, are exceptionally efficient in absorbing sound and 
diffusing light and aesthetically very pleasing. The real highlights of the children’s 
department are the colourful on-the-floor reading areas, which are covered with 
thick orange and blue carpets laid on very firm 1 in. sponge pads. On the two 
carpets are 12 6 in. foam rubber cushions covered with fabrics to match the 
carpeting. These areas surrounded by counter-high shelving provide not only 
an intimate atmosphere for story telling, but also a place where children can 
read in a favourite position—stretched out on a rug. The adult service area 
surrounds a 22 ft. reflecting pool and looks out on a landscaped court. The court 
and pool create a feeling of spaciousness and provide natural light without 
outside distractions. P.B.D. 


LIBRARY MATERIALS: Selection, acquisition, processing 


11245 Brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Publications 
by the Canadian Library Association—Association Canadienne des Biblio- 
théques, December 1960. Feliciter, 6 (5) 1961, 3-8. 


The brief makes two main recommendations: (i) that the commission pay 
particular attention to the need for an overall indexing system for Canadian 
periodicals. Of the 800 Canadian periodicals appearing today 70 are indexed in 
the Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films and 36 are indexed in the 
Canadian Business and Technical Index. A further 82 are covered in U.S. indexes. 
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Appendix D lists 256 further titles which merit indexing; (ii) that no action be 
taken which would interfere with the flow into Canada of cultural, technical 
and scholarly journals from abroad. 85% of the collection’ of the National 
Research Council (National Science Library of Canada) is made up of periodicals, 
whilst the University of Toronto Library receives 9,500 titles, McGill University 
5,100 and the University of British Columbia 5,000. Any action that interfered 
with the inflow of periodicals would be a national disaster. J.L.B. 


11246 Die neue “untere Grenze”: zur Problematik der modernen 
popularwissenschaftlichen Literatur [A new problem of quality: popular 
writings on science] Karlheinz Wallraf. B. u. Bild., 13 (4) April 1961, 145-153. 


Many persons whose reading is not purposive can find enjoyment in a book 
whose subject is concerned with science or some other specific subject field. 
This is especially the case at the beginning of the atomic age. Thorwald’s book 
The century of the surgeon and Ceram’s Gods, graves and scholars characterize the 
popular scientific approach, combining as they do scientific facts with the human 
element. A distinction must be drawn between this type of book, and the 
sensational and inaccurate representation of facts about science in some popular 
magazines, and which sometimes occur in book form. The dangers of populariza- 
tion are discussed, but it is also recalled that science has earned considerable 
respect from popular accounts, in quarters where interest generally lies only in 
film stars and sport. Book selection problems in relation to this kind of publica- 
tion are different from those of light fiction. Often the librarian himself is not 
competent to assess the accuracy of the factual material. Assistance may here be 
sought from subject specialists. While the facts may be presented against a 
fictitious background, the manner of presentation should not be sensational. 

A.D J. 


11247 O P Russian language books, R. Clifford Stewart. Microcosm, 6 (4) 
Winter 1961, 1-2. 


There is an incessant demand for more and more Russian publications, but 
about nine-tenths of these cannot be obtained from official sources six months 
after the date of publication. University Microfilms are reprinting by Xerox 
selected titles from Yakobson’s Five hundred Russian works for college libraries 
(1948). Not all the titles listed will be considered, but so far 300 are available— 
and the O P programme for Russian material is to be expanded far beyond the 
Yakobson bibliography. JSP. 


11248 Desiderata lists, M. H. Statham. Lib. World, 62 (725) November 
1960, 108-109. 


About 40% of books asked for in 15 lists produced by the University of 
London library since 1957 have been obtained and two periodical lists have had 
a good response. Lists of 25 items, not confined to any one subject (no subject 
lists have yet been circulated to specialist booksellers) are now circulated every 
six weeks. The numbered entries include author with initials, short title, date 
and volumes if more than one; edition details, publisher and place are only given 
if important or needed for identification. Single volumes from a set have never 
yet been obtained. Library address, list number and date head the list and a note 
asks for reports before sending, production is by typed stencil or Xerographic 
plate. 150 copies are circulated to most English and some American booksellers 
with whom the library trades, to suitable Oxford, Cambridge and London 
booksellers appearing in Dealers in Books and to others recommended by the staff. 
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Lists arranged by country are to be drawn up to send to foreign booksellers. 
More booksellers could be covered but lack of response will enable others to be 
removed, back lists are sent to a newly circularized dealer who responds well. If 
coverage is extensive the cheapest copy, which has always been found to be 
satisfactory in condition, is revealed. The majority of o.p. books will continue 
to be bought from catalogues and direct orders but the lists have produced 
previously unobtainable books and revealed helpful, reasonably-priced book- 
sellers. E.H.S. 


11249 Reference use of Canadian documents, Florence B. Murray. 
Lib. resources, 5 (1) Winter 1961, 48-52. Bibliog. 

A descriptive summary of a selection of Canadian government documents 
which are of use not only to Canadian librarians, but also American, and other 
foreign librarians. Useful as an introduction to the bibliography of Canadian 
government publications. Covers natural history, history, geography, trade, 
bibliography, parliamentary debates, and travel information, emphasizing the 
broad subject scope of Canadian government publications. J.A.T. 


11250 Centralized processing centers, Orcany Mahoney. Lib. resources, 
5 (1) Winter 1961, 40-47. Table. 

A comparative study of centralized and regional processing centres operating 
or being planned in the United States. Over thirty states have centralized pro- 
cessing projects in many varied forms. The article outlines the different procedures 
and coverages of the various regional centres. NB. 
(See also bibliography on p. 34-40). 


11251 The Library Service Center of Eastern Ohio; an experience in 
centralized processing, Mary Lathrop Eckford. Lib. resources, 5 (1) Winter 
1961, 5-33. Tables, diagrs. 

Lengthy article by the Administrator of the Library Service Center of Eastern 
Ohio, detailing the processes and costs of the work done. The Centre is supported 
voluntarily by sixteen public libraries which undertake to route 75% of their new 
book purchases through the Centre for ordering, cataloguing, classifying and 
processing. Vek. 


11252 Conference on American library resources on Southern Asia. 
Working paper no. 7. Co-operative selection and acquisitions, with special 
reference to the Farmington Plan and microfilming. Prepared by H. H. Fussler. 
J. Oriental Institute, M. S. Univ. of Baroda, 10 (1) September 1960, 64-84. 
Bibliog. 

(See LSA 10794), Describes three current schemes of acquisition: the Farming- 
ton Plan, the Mid-West Inter-Library Center, and the Association of Research 
Libraries’ Foreign Newspaper Project, and seeks to assess their success and 
suggest ways of overcoming their shortcomings. Other sections are concerned 
with the limitations and conditions affecting co-operative plans, and the role of 
microtext in co-operative acquisition, with particular reference to the problem of 
South Asian materials. RJ.H. 
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CATALOGUING, CLASSIFICATION, INDEXING, 
ABSTRACTING 


11253 The grand illusion, Johannes L. Dewton. Lib. J., 86 (9) May 1 1961, 
1719-1729. Bibliog., examples. 


Some observations on the present state of cataloguing in the USA and the 
ALA’s Draft Code. The importance of uniformity of cataloguing practice 
amongst libraries has become more apparent since the decision to publish the 
National Union Catalog. Standardization of entry must be the basic requirement 
of a bibliographical tool designed to bring together all reported locations of any 
title. The lack of uniformity in producing even a main entry is demonstrated in 
an appendix showing variations and errors in the descriptions of several books 
notified to the NUC. Several hurdles must be overcome before uniformity is 
attained, including (i) elimination of errors in typing and printing; (ii) limited 
language knowledge of cataloguers; (iii) lack of understanding of rules; (iv) 
intentional deviations from the code; (v) variations in headings for corporate 
bodies; (vi) confusion in the existing rules. The draft code fails to set firm and 
clear standards which would eliminate variations because (i) it is limited to 
general principles and disregards existing practices and catalogues; (ii) it lacks 
clear and detailed directions; (iii) many rules are permissive. Uniformity of 
entry in all catalogues must be the aim of a code designed to meet the needs of 
the future. Co-operation amongst research libraries to attain speedy and 
standardized cataloguing of current publications, especially those of corporate 
authorship, using the printed NUC as a medium of publication, is desirable and 
would benefit libraries and users of catalogues, besides solving many of the 
problems of cataloguers. G.E.H. 


11254 A reference librarian’s view of the draft cataloging code, 
David R. Watkins. Lib. J., 86 (9) May 1 1961, 1730-1733. 


A review of Seymour Lubetzky’s Code of cataloging rules . . . an unfinished draft» 
emphasizing several radical departures from traditional American cataloguing 
theory and practice, i.e. (i) it is rigidly logical and systematic; (ii) it rejects 
Cutter’s notion of ‘convenience of the public’; (iii) it relies more on the evidence 
of the title-page; (iv) it does not consider the costs which would result from its 
application; (v) information about the author is given primarily for purposes 
of differentiation rather than identification. Several of the proposed rules are 
examined. G.E.H. 


11255 Some thoughts on cataloguing codes and catalogues, Dorothy 
M. Norris. (In A.A.L. (West Midland). Cataloguing and classification. 
1960, 5-9.) 

A satisfactory code of cataloguing rules can only be made for a particular 
library. Therefore is it worth trying to establish an international code when 
university, research and special libraries show little interest? A new code for 
British libraries is more necessary for the study and teaching of cataloguing. 
Faults in the 1908 Anglo-American code are noted and among the suggestions 
made for inclusion in a new code are: (i) re-arrangement of contents; (ii) in- 
clusion of rules for subject cataloguing; (iii) abolition of some rules, e.g. nos. 13, 
16, 19, 89; (iv) basic rules for corporate authors should be much simpler. Far 
fewer entries should be made; those really needed would be observed by 
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cataloguers if they worked for part of their time as readers’ advisers. If any 
analytical cataloguing is thought necessary, it should be done by subject specialists 
and the entries might well be simple index entries filed separately as a supplement 
to the catalogue. To reduce the burden on readers and staff in consulting a huge 
catalogue, a large library should commence a new catalogue sequence every 25 
years. Librarians should have practice in cataloguing regardless of the work 
they do later. It provides essential training in accuracy (vital in research work 
when correct consultation of bibliographies and catalogues is so important) 
and the basic principles needed for the preparation of indexes and bibliographies. 
W. 


11256 How to roll back the corporate empire, Hal Draper. Lib. resources, 
5 (1) Winter 1961, 73-81. 

A forthright treatment of a problem in author cataloguing which has been 
ignored or bypassed by the codes and textbooks; namely, whether a corporate 
entry should be made when a personal name appears on the title-page of a 
publication issued by such a body. In other words, corporate versus personal 
entry. The ALA Code gives no real guidance, nor does the Vatican Code. The 
new formulation of the rule by the IFLA Committee still leaves room for much 
doubt, nor does Lubetzky’s proposed revised code offer very explicit instructions. 
The practice of most libraries is based on ‘secret’ unwritten rules. The author 
would assign a personal entry to every publication of a.corporate body (editor, 
compiler, etc.) wherever possible. When not possible corporate entry would be 
preferred to title entry. Such a rule would help to bridge the gap between the 
Anglo-American corporate author concept, and the German anonymous entry 
concept, particularly at a time when the international aspects of code revision are 
being considered. jeAce. 


11257 How will electronic information systems affect cataloging 
rules? C.D. Gull. Lib. resources, 5 (2) Spring 1961, 135-139. 


The agenda of the International Conference on Cataloguing Principles to be 
held in Paris in October 1961 contains no treatment of the impact of electronic 
information systems upon cataloguing problems. The author has been invited 
to prepare a Working Paper on the problem. New rules will be necessary for 
the new electronic equipment which will undoubtedly be installed in our larger 
libraries; smaller libraries will still rely on manual catalogues, but the rules for 
these will have to be suitable for incorporation in an electronic system. The 
present rules do not aim at limiting the number of entries in a catalogue, but of 
creating order and a precedence of entries. Electronic machines can cope with 
unlimited data and disorder, but the information presented to the machines will 
not necessarily be the same in form or under the same headings as we use in 
manual catalogues. The extreme question is whether author and title entries will 
be needed for electronic information systems. J.A.T 


11258 Spanische Personennamen und ihre bibliographische Behand- 
lung [Spanish personal names and their bibliographical treatment] Max 
Gunzenhiuser. DFW, 9 (2) February 1961, 41-43. 

It is often difficult to distinguish between forenames and surnames. The 
Spaniard has usually one and seldom more than two forenames, but two and 
more surnames are common. More than three forenames are not officially 
permitted for registration. Patronymics take the endings —az, -ez, -iz, -oz, —uz, 
as in Diaz, Lopez, and are to be regarded as surnames. (The same applies to 
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Portuguese except that the ending is in -s instead of -z.) Surnames are based on 
class, calling, geographical location, etc. as in other languages. The multiplicity 
of surnames is due to the use of both maternal and paternal names, often con- 
nected by y, e.g. Lopez y Perez. Married women often retain their maiden 
names, and sometimes do not use their husbands’ names at all. In the form of 
entry the preposition de is to be ignored, likewise the article, whether separate 
or in combination with de. Hence enter del Rio under Rio, and de las Casas under 
Casas (Instrucciones para la radaccién de los catdélogos. Madrid, 1926). Where the 
prefix has become combined with the name, e.g. Lacalle, enter under the complete 
name. Titled persons are to be entered under their titles. If they have several 
titles, use the highest. D.K. 


11259 Transliteration codes and their international standardization, 
R. Frontard. Unesco Bull., 15 (2) March-April 1961, 78-82. References. 


The present trend is away from phonetic transcription and towards trans- 
literation as a means of coherent transition from one alphabetical system to 
another. ISO/R9 (International system for the transliteration of Cyrillic characters) 
published in 1955, was the first international system; that part of its introduction 
setting down general principles of transliteration is reproduced here in full. 
This system has drawbacks, and neither ISO nor the Russians have yet produced 
a system for the transliteration of Latin into Cyrillic characters. In the case of 
the non-vocalic languages (i.e. those such as Arabic and Hebrew where usually 
only the consonants are written), it has been decided to apply the principle of 
vocalization before transliteration. Chinese, since it cannot be transliterated 
must be transcribed: transliteration is therefore defined as ‘transcription letter by 
letter’. The term ‘romanization’ meaning ‘transcription into Latin characters’ 
is mentioned. The real object of transliteration is to further international under- 
standing. HP. 


11260 Beschrankung auf die Sachen als Auswahlprinzip im Schlag- 
wortkatalog [Limitation on the subjects as the selection principle in subject 
catalogues] Johannes Fock. Z. f. B. u. Bib., 7 (4) 1961, 332-342. Bibliog. 


In 1959 the present author contributed to the Festschriften in honour of 
Hermann Tiemann in which he discussed the need for two catalogues, one 
arranged by a classification scheme, and the other by subject headings. The need 
arose because a classified scheme was adequate in bringing like things together 
and separating unlike, so that lamb appeared not with lion but with sheep, but 
inadequate in dealing with certain complex subjects such as truth in German 
poetry, light in painting, and so on. In the present paper the author discusses 
the criteria governing the selection of a topic for one catalogue or the other, and 
the problems presented to the user. CPA. 


11261 Method in A (iii), N. Taylor. Supplementary notes on classifica- 
tion in A (iii), G. S. Sheppard. Some rules for subject entry in a diction- 
ary catalogue, P. D. Record. (Jn A.A.L. (West Midland). Cataloguing and 
classification. 1960. 16-32.) 


These three articles aim to give the student practical advice in preparation for 
the Practical Classification and Cataloguing paper in the (British) Library 
Association Registration examination. Taylor gives a full model lay-out of all 
entries required for both a classified and a dictionary catalogue, including 
attention to the subject index and subject heading work. Sheppard recommends 
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the student to become very well versed in the classification scheme—and the 
particular edition of it—which he intends to use in the examination. Much time 
will be saved and there will be less likelihood of making mistakes. Record gives 
a concise summary, with examples, of subject cataloguing principles. W. 


11262 In-service training and decision-making in the catalog depart- 
ment, Margaret C. Brown. Lib. resources, 5 (1) Winter 1961, 82-86. 


In-service training for the new graduate from library school in the cataloguing 
department consists largely of advice on decision-making—how to recognize the 
alternatives and make a decision about them quickly. A cataloguer’s decisions 
must have a long-term basis; they are influenced by previous decisions, and by 
the fact that it may not be possible in the future to alter such decisions. The non- 
professional in the cataloguing department must be taught the techniques by 
which fairly uncomplicated choices can be made. He will be assigned tasks where 
the same pattern of choice occurs fairly frequently. J.A.T. 


11263 Mokuroku Kado no Kikaiteki Fukusei ho [Duplicating method of 
catalogue cards at the Library of Rissho University] Satoru Takeuchi, Toshokan 
Zasshi (Library Journal), 55 (5) 1961, 146-147. 


Duplication of catalogue cards is now one of the perennial problems common 
to all libraries in Japan. Printed cards are available from the National Diet 
Library and Japan L.A. But these services are of little use to libraries with access 
to books published formerly. It is difficult to use Japanese typewriters for duplica- 
tion of catalogue cards because of the complexities created by so many Chinese 
characters and Japanese alphabets. As a result, mimeograph printing is usually 
used in each library. Although it is the simplest and most economical method, it 
requires skill and much work by the writers. The members of the Rissho U.L. 
in Tokyo have resolved most of these problems by use of ‘Mimeofax’, an elec- 
tronic stencil cutting machine. Ten sheets of official or main catalogue cards 
written in black ink by cataloguers are reproduced on a stencil. This stencil is cut 
into ten pieces and each of these is printed by the silk screen process. In a day, 
100 or more catalogue cards can be reproduced and printed by an operator. Thus, 
three problems are solved: maintaining accuracy, reducing costs and releasing 
librarians from mechanical drudgery. Moreover, the Library can fill a gap in 
service to the scholars of Rissho Univ. by ‘Mimeofax’, printing the list of articles 
which appeared in recent periodicals. This list is published under the title 
‘Monthly Report of Periodicals received in the Library of Rissho University.’ 

K.H. 


11264 Die Verfilmung des Géttinger alphabetischen Bandkataloges 
fiir den Niedersichsischen Zentralkatalog [Filming the book-form 
dictionary catalogue of Gottingen for the Lower Saxony central catalogue] 
Richard Ahlfeld. Z. f. B. u. Bib., 8 (1) 1961, 22-32. Facsims. 


The central catalogue for Lower Saxony contains details of the holdings of the 
State and University Library, Gottingen (where it is housed), and also details, on 
cards reproduced photographically, of holdings of other libraries in the area. 
However, this central catalogue only covers material since 1930, and for earlier 
works reference had to be made to the book-form catalogue. A plan was there- 
fore proposed for photocopying the old catalogue on to cards at a rate of 400,000 
titles per year. Details are given of how the plan proceeded (the copying rate fell 
to 320,000 titles per year), and various costs are analyzed. Specimen pages from 
the old catalogue clearly indicate the difficulties encountered. CP.A. 
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11265 Printed book catalogs, Marjorie Griffin. Rev. Doc., 28 (1) February 
1961, 8-17. Diagrs., facsim., references. 


Librarians are faced with the problem of publicizing the increasing mass of 
literature which flows into their libraries. This is leading many to revert to the 
compilation of the book catalogue. These catalogues are of many different types 
and are printed by many different methods. The catalogue must be designed to 
answer the different needs of different libraries. Before designing a system for 
the production of a book catalogue there must be some understanding of the 
various machines and their basic operating principles. Punched cards and punched 
paper tape are both available to assist with the compilation of printed lists. The 
varied methods adopted are described with reference to specific libraries in the 
USA which publish printed catalogues. These applications are proof that there 
are ways of eliminating the repetitive tasks of cataloguing, of reducing the manual 
filing of cards, and that the printed catalogue is a partial answer to the perpetual 
library responsibility for the dissemination of information. W.A.G.A. 


11266 The Cataloguing division, National Library—its history, 
problems and policy, Jean Lunn. Can. Lib., 17 (5) March 1961, 248-252. 


The Division began as the Canadian Bibliographic Centre in May 1950 and 
published the six issues of the Canadian Catalogue, 1950. Canadiana was begun as 
a semi-monthly in 1951 and continued as a monthly in 1952. Legal deposit 
started in 1953 and thereafter Canadiana grew rapidly. The monthly issues are 
now up to date and annual cumulations have been published or are in prepara- 
tion. Apart from the difficulties of making sure that all relevant books are received 
there are inevitable delays before full details can be published, and so a new section 
called New Books was started in 1960 to give brief details of books as they are 
received. Canadiana is a classed, priced bibliography, in English, with French 
books listed in French. A close classification based on a published scheme or 
arrangement under subject headings would have raised too many problems. 
Shortage of staff has always bedevilled the work of the Division and National 
Library cataloguing has had to take second place to the needs of Canadiana. 
An author and title catalogue is being prepared using LC cards where possible. 
Books are classified using the LC scheme except for Canadian material. Reference 
books and those which would not otherwise be available have priority in 
cataloguing. After some experiment work has started on a classed catalogue 
based on the 16th ed. of DC with some of the devices of UDC, with French and 
English indexes. E.M.C. 


11267 Le nouveau supplément au Catalogue général des livres 
imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale [The new supplement to the 
General catalogue of printed books in the B.N.] Roger Pierrot. Bull. d’Inf. 
Assn. Bib. Fr. (34) March 1961, 7-9. 


A new card catalogue for works catalogued since Jan. 1960 has appeared at the 
B.N. toadd to the existing complexities. Itis destined to be replaced after five years 
by volumes reproducing the entries by photo offset, following the example of 
the British Museum and Library of Congress. In 1965 the first quinquennial 
catalogue will appear, containing entries for works catalogued from Jan. 1960- 
Dec. 1964. It will be a general catalogue, listing in a single alphabetical sequence 
authors, corporate authors, and title entries—an innovation for the B.N. since 
previously these categories have been dealt with separately. Periodicals are ex- 
cluded as they are the subject of a special catalogue. | W 
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11268 The new B.M. catalogue, Howard Haycraft. Lib. J., 86 (8) April 
15 1961, 1546-1549. 

In this review article the circumstances which led to the decision to reproduce 
by photolithography the entries from the B.M. Reading Room catalogue are 
described, and the process of reproduction is outlined. G.E.H. 


11269 The California Union Catalog, Elizabeth W. Bruno. News notes 
of Calif. Libs., 55 (4) Fall 1960, 342-345. 


Established in 1909 as a union list of periodicals, the California Union Catalogue 
was soon expanded to include books. From 1914 a LC depository catalogue was 
used as a base but the LC cards were withdrawn in 1953 and the printed LC 
catalogue used instead. An average of 11,445 cards a month are received from the 
64 libraries currently notifying their acquisitions. Cards are first filed in the 
Preliminary File, and recent publications are held there for about two years to 
allow holdings’ information to be consolidated on to one card for each title. 
Each card is stamped on the back with the names of all member libraries, under- 
lined in red for holdings and pencilled out for withdrawals. There is a file of the 
newspaper holdings of c. 200 libraries, and a new file of children’s books whose 
cards will be marked J and incorporated into the Union Catalogue. The List of 
Unlocated Books is a monthly circular listing books requested on loan and not 
found. 52% of the titles listed in the past year were found, the rest being noted on 
green cards in the catalogue and not circularized again for two years. The Last 
Copy Preservation Plan has been discontinued for lack of support but may be 
resumed. The Union Catalogue is part of the Technical Services Bureau of the 
State Library and run by a policy committee of four, and a staff of three. 

E.M.C. 


11270 Reference service and classification, D. J. Foskett. N. W. Poly- 
technic Sch. Libnp. Occ. Papers (14) August 1960. 12p. References. 


Expounds the difference between theoretical classification and practical library 
classification. New demands for information and help in the use of libraries have 
necessitated new techniques and among them the value of classification on 
analytical lines is demonstrated. It is important to keep in mind the pattern of 
awareness in daily life which governs the way in which people think and act, the 
way in which subjects are actually written about in books (Wyndham Hulme’s 
‘literary warrant’), and the ever-changing forms and re-grouping of subjects. 
The latter can only be revealed in catalogues by using an analytico-synthetic 
classification based on principles established by Ranganathan. In this way the 
limitations of a linear sequence of books is vastly improved with the auxiliaries of 
catalogues and indexes. Then, reference service—the highest form of librarian- 
ship—offers unprecedented opportunities for service in the cause of human 
progress. W. 


11271 The classed catalog in the fifties, J. McRee Elrod. Lib. resources, 
5 (2) Spring 1961, 142-156. Bibliog. 

Reviews current attitudes to the classified catalogue on a continental basis. 
In America the classed catalogue is rare, but there is a willingness to study its use. 
Canada and Australia follow the American pattern. In Europe the classed 
catalogue remains supreme, and in Russia it is used as a means of censorship. India 
is influenced by British methods, and the Near and Far East have hardly started on 
a subject approach. Multilingualism hinders development there. Jat. 
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11272 The Universal Decimal Classification: a study of the present 
position and future developments with particular attention to those 
schedules which deal with the humanities, arts and social sciences, 
Barbara Kyle. Unesco Bull., 15 (2) March-April 1961, 53-69. Tables, references, 
appendices. 

The purpose of this article is to assess the success of UDC at the present time 
and to examine methods by which success may be prolonged or achieved in the 
future. The characteristics and commitments of UDC are described and their 
implications discussed; while certain factors are shown to merit praise, serious 
drawbacks are revealed, the more important of which are the inconsistency in 
indexing and the cumbrous revision machinery. It is in providing for philosophy, 
religion and the social sciences that UDC leaves most to be desired. The follow- 
ing tentative recommendations are made: (i) that if continued liaison with DC 
would impede the improvement of UDC, that liaison should be broken; (ii) that 
the alphabet might be used to obtain better proportion, the allocation of letters 
being determined by the number of pages at present occupied by each main class; 
(iii) that the 10-year rule should be abolished and revision procedure speeded up 
(the new notation could be irtroduced simultaneously with the revisions); and 
(iv) that the administrative machinery be thoroughly overhauled. UDC cannotat 
present satisfy anyone demanding a detailed, up-to-date classification of 
philosophy, religion and the social sciences: perhaps it would be better if money 
were devoted instead to the efforts to create a fully synthetic scheme for the future, 
but if UDC is to carry on with perhaps increased financial support the foregoing 
criticisms must be noted and plans for the future formulated. The author’s 
reviews of the Abridged English Edition (1957) and of the Trilingual (abridged) 
Edition (1958), originally published in the Journal of Documentation, are appended 
to this article. FP. 


11273 Tosho Bunrui ho Kenkyu [Study of classification] Seizo Murakami. 
Yakugaku Toshokan (Pharmaceutical Library) (16/17, 19/20, 21) 1960-1961, 
489-495, 573-599, I. 

With the advance of science, classification tables should be revised, especially 
in the field of natural science. In the NDC (Nippon Decimal Classification) table, 
it is absolutely necessary to expand such classes as Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
In DC Pharmacy is considered as one of the Applied Sciences, but in the NDC it 
is included in Natural Sciences. 430 (Chemistry) and 499 (Pharmacy) are expanded 
in detail on the basis of the author’s experiences of 40 years as Pharmaceutical 
College librarian, his years of study concerning these two subjects and his study of 
the UDC tables and the ‘Standard Classified Catalog of Goods in Japan; 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Section’. The most remarkable point of his expanded 
table is shown at 499.2. In NDC 6th ed., 499.2 is a missing number, but he has 
devoted it to the Chemical Pharmacology and Pharmacotherapy. It is divided 
into 10 items: functions and applications of pharmacy; effects of pharmacy; 
pharmacy for each organ; metabolic pharmacy; pharmacy for cells; for obstruc- 
tional antibiotics; for medical treatment; for diagnosis; for public sanitation; an- 
aesthetic; and for domestic animals. These are also subdivided and the total of 
these divisions is calculated as 180 items. K.H. 


11274 Practical experience with the ASM Metallurgical literature 
classification, J. Negus. British Iron and Steel Research Association, De- 
velopment and Information services, 1960. 21 p. 4 figures, references. 

(See LSA 3705). BISRA adopted the ASM/SLA Metallurgical literature classifi- 
cation in 1953 for its research reports (c. 250 p.a.) which are abstracted in 
Restricted Report List (6 p.a.). Experience has shown that handwritten symbols 
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on the original report for translation on to edge-punched cards have led to a 
variety of errors, largely due to changing staff and lack of care, e.g. a round 
hand-punch carelessly used creates a ‘shoulder’ on some notches and this leads to 
‘false holds’ when searches are made. The laboriousness of hand-needling com- 
bined with the feeling of unreliability have caused the staff to turn against it and 
prefer the simplicity of looking for items in an ordinary card file. Other methods 
were considered and rejected, e.g. pre-sorting, removal of older cards, use of 
subject lists, mechanical sorting. With the introduction of the 2nd ed. of the 
ASM classification in 1958, the library began using 5 by 3 in. cards, providing one 
for each coding (average of 2.4 cards for each report). Details are given of the 
preparation of the alphabetical subject-index. A subject-index in list form is 
being prepared for pre-1959 reports. Many small points of detail in operation 
make this account an interesting contrast to the theory of edge-punched cards. 

Appendices give a brief outline of the ASM classification; why it was adopted 
(the article abstracted in LSA 3705); and some criticisms. W. 


11275 Einige Gegenwartsfragen der Sachkatalogisierung [Some 
present day questions in subject cataloguing] Erich Zimmermann. Z. f. B. u. 
Bib., 7 (4) 1960, 315-332. Bibliog. 

The ever-increasing complexity and interdependence of scientific subjects 
prompts the author to ask whether a rational arrangement of literature in a 
systematic heirarchical structure is still possible, and in this he instances the changes 
necessary to keep the UDC up to date. Mention is made of the increasing 
awareness of this problem, both in Germany and abroad. Of prime importance 
is the relation of the classification to the needs of the user. To illustrate some 
difficulties encountered, the author considers the many methods which may be 


used in classifying just one subject: Swedish bronze-age axes and hatchets. 
C.P.A. 


11276 Cornell’s area classification: a space saving device for less-used 
books, Rosamond H. Danielson. Lib. resources, 5 (2) Spring 1961, 139-141. 
Table. 

A scheme for compact storage of older material called ‘Area classification’ has 
been devised at Cornell. It groups periodicals, out-of-date textbooks, superseded 
editions, etc. into six sequences by size. Within each sequence books are num- 
bered in accession order. Only books requiring one subject entry are included, 
otherwise standard rules for entry and description are observed. Should Cornell 
decide to participate in a co-operative storage plan with other libraries, its 
contribution would be readily available. J.A.T. 


11277 Reclassification in a large library. 1. Reference library, C. D. 
Batty; 2. Central lending library, Audrey H. Higgs. (In A.A.L. (West 
Midland). Cataloguing and classification. 1960, 10-15.) 

1. Describes the problems met in re-classifying Birmingham Reference 
Library (over ?m. v.). Stock was formerly classified in broad subjects on a fixed 
location basis. All additions since 1950 follow BNB using DC and a relative 
location. A staff of four is re-classifying and numbering about 500v. a week. 
In an overcrowded building where books may be ‘three deep’ the problem of 
handling a section of the pre-1950 stock, incorporating new stock, keeping staff 
informed of changes, and altering locations has been considerable. 2. Birming- 
ham Central Lending Library, with 88,000v. of non-fiction, is in process of being 
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reclassified to the pattern of BNB. Post-1950 works are being dealt with first. 
A new catalogue on BNB principles will replace manuscript-and-typed book 
catalogues and a card catalogue. Chain indexing is used and the staff find it 
works to great advantage. As the work proceeds stock revision and attendant 
processes are being undertaken. W. 


11278 The use of classification in indexing, D. W. L. Langridge. Indexer, 
2 (3) Spring 1961, 95-98. 

The objective of the indexer is to provide a key to the knowledge contained 
in a single book, or collection of books. Essentially an educational objective, it 
can only be effective if it shows the relationship between specific items as well as 
locating them. Suggests that in compiling an index, entries should be kept in 
classified order, so that all useful relationships will be noted and suitable entries 
made, alphabetical arrangement being the final process. Deals with three basic 
relationships: (i) whole to part, (ii) part to whole, (iii) co-ordinate. Problems of 
compound subjects and subject versus place are discussed. W.HLS. 


11279 Indexing, M. Z. Barkai. Yad la-koré, 5 (4) November 1958-March 
1959, 166-179. 


Indexes to books and periodicals are the readers’ guide to subjects not named 
in the table of contents or otherwise hidden between the pages. (i) The various 
kinds of indexes are discussed, such as indexes to poetry, learned works and 
textbooks, encyclopedias and parliamentary records. (ii) The subject content 
of various indexes is dealt with. (iii) The scope, physical form and arrangement 
as well as typographical details are explained. Numerous examples illustrate 
the various index features. There is a short survey of the indexer’s work, 
possibilities of co-operation between several indexers of voluminous works and 
technical details of the preparation of an index. H.W. 


11280 The indexing of Chinese names, H. D. Talbot. Indexer, 2 (3) 
Spring 1961, 99-103. Bibliog. 

Traces development of Chinese dictionaries based on radicalk—now number- 
ing 214; ‘Rhyme Dictionaries’ which have largely been superseded; the ‘four- 
corner system’; and that as used by the Russians based on the morphology of the 
characters. The official British system of transcription is the Wade-Giles system. 
Deals with the problem of Chinese personal names, Imperial titles, titles and 
ranks and place names. W.HLS. 


11281 Indexing gramophone records, E. T. Bryant. Indexer, 2 (3) Spring 
1961, 90-94. 


A gramophone record index first requires that the records themselves be kept 
in some sort of order however arbitrary. Index entries under every possible 
heading may result in an unwieldy index. Intensive indexing is justified for 
collections for public libraries, record manufacturers, and large special collections 
such as that of the B.B.C. The composer is the natural choice for initial entry 
for standard music, and for orchestral music entry is merited under the name 
of the conductor or orchestra, preferably the former with references from the 
latter. Deals with vocal works, musical forms, light music. Physical form of 
index is discussed and also arrangement of the collection. Describes a filing 
system based on Recocards used by Mr. Wm. Diehmer of Chicago. W.HS. 
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11282 International trends in subject indexing especially in the field 
of nuclear energy, Giinther Reichardt. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January-February 
1961, 11-17. 

Only special libraries have begun to realize the value of co-operation and 
uniformity in subject cataloguing, but a scheme with continuity and durability 
is still needed. UDC and CC are well established but both have drawbacks 
which scientific systematization, because of its impermanence, cannot overcome. 
The solution therefore lies in ignoring logical relationships and subordinations— 
which research will soon render obsolete The author, faced with the construction 
of a detailed, finely analytical subject catalogue for the new central scientific and 
technical library of the Jiilich Nuclear Research Establishment in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, serving fifteen research institutes, turned to the indexes of the 
American Nuclear Science Abstracts. He discusses the advantages, chief of which 
is international validity, of retaining English terminology—even in the indexing 
of Russian publications in this field; about 65% of the present bookstock is in 
English. Even scientific terms are ambiguous and multidimensional, but this will 
always be so. The arrangement of subject divisions in alphabetical order is a 
flexible form of classification well suited to the complex structure of the sciences. 
Librarians can reveal their competence by sensitiveness to change, by prompt 
and thorough service and by the international validity, accuracy and up-to- 
dateness of their subject catalogues: there are ways of achieving internationally- 
minded subject cataloguing. H.P. 


11283 Cumulative indexing, E. E. G. L. Searight. Indexer, 2 (3) Spring 
1961, 80-84. 

Describes the compilation of the indexes to Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. 
Gives two pages of examples. W.HSS. 


11284 The typography of indexes: some notes, Kenneth Day. Indexer, 
2 (3) Spring 1961, 85-89. 

The conventional pattern is of a double column, probably a vertical rule 
between, type size one or two points smaller than the text body face, and sub- 
entries indented in a ‘step’ pattern. Refinements can be introduced by the wider 
use of the variants of the type face. Monotype is superior in this to Linotype, 
without the operator leaving the keyboard. There are certain reservations in 
the use of bold face to indicate illustrations. Italics are used as an alternative to 
roman in the quotes of titles, and also in the setting of cross-references. There is 
no reason to stick to the conventional squaring-up and justification at the right 
in index setting. Adequate collective references in guide books require a 
specialized form of index. The problem requires a commonsense approach in 
co-operation between author, indexer, publisher and printer. W.HLS. 


11285 Current concentrates of the library world. Spec. Libs., 52 (2) 
February 1961, 95-96. 


This new feature this month details developments in the field of indexing 
journals: (i) Chemical titles, published by Chemical Abstracts Service twice a 
month which scans the contents of 550 journals. (ii) American Society for 
Metals/Metals Documentation Service, a service which uses as its basis the 1,200 
abstracts published yearly in A.S.M. Review of Metal Literature, and (iii) 
Periodical articles, Natural Sciences Section which is to be published in English from 
the National Diet Library, Tokyo. DE.C. 
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11286 Current indexing and abstracting services in the medical and 
related sciences, A. Neclameghan. Annals of Lib. Sci., 7 (4) December 1960, 
101-116. Tables, diagr. 

Recent efforts at more efficient abstracting and indexing services in medical 
and biological sciences are mentioned, especially those contributing towards 
more complete coverage of published medical literature, and also those which 
reduce the time lag between original publication and the appearance of the 
abstract. The basis for selection of current indexing and abstracting services for 
the small and medium sized medical library is discussed. The main factors 
influencing the choice are language in which the abstracts are published, coverage, 
the speed of the service, cost and adequate indexing. A select list is given of 
abstracting/indexing services in the medical sciences. Recent developments in 
national and regional medical literature indexing service are summarized, and a 
list of area abstracting/indexing services is given. C.A.C, 


DOCUMENTATION: General 


11287 Le Colloque sur la coopération internationale en matiére de 
documentation et d’information scientifiques et techniques (Milan 
1960) [Conference on international cooperation in scientific and technical 
documentation]. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (3) March 1961, 105-118. 


151 specialists from 9 European countries and 15 international organizations 
attended this conference. Discussions were on the following points: the present 
situation, liaison between documentation centres, current specialist bibliographies, 
training of personnel, and automation in documentation. rT. 


11288 Uber einige Skonomische Fragen, insbesondere zur Koster- 
rechnung in der Dokumentation [On some economic questions, in par- 
ticular the calculation of costs in documentation] Herbert Héhne. Doku- 
mentation, 7 (6) December 1960, 173-177. 


The growing volume of publications renders it imperative to increase the 
productivity of documentation units in order to cope with the increased flow 
of work, without undue increase in costs. An outline is given of the various 
ways in which this may be achieved: (i) mechanization of processes; (ii) machine 
storage and retrieval of information; (iii) improvement of working conditions; 
(iv) accurate costing with a view to cost reduction or stabilization; (v) comparison 
of the efficiency of similar machines and processes to determine the best. In cost 
calculations it is recommended that costs should be set against an income calculated 
as (i) actual income from publications, services, etc.; (ii) an imaginary income 
calculated as the time which would have to be spent by users of the service on 
reading the literature if the service were not provided, and which is released for 
research or production in cther directions. D.K. 


11289 Wirtschaft und Dokumentation [Documentation and economy] 
Siegfried Balke. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 1-5. 


Fundamental problems of documentation are discussed from the professional 
and organizational point of view. It is stated emphatically that the expert must 
be provided with the material for his work whatever the financial cost. Develop- 
ment in documentation in West Germany must take the form of co-operation 
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between institutions staffed by highly qualified personnel. Complete centraliza- 
tion as in the Soviet Union is neither possible nor desirable. Documentary 
activity will be co-ordinated at a national level by the proposed Institut fiir 
Dokumentationswesen. W.A.AA. 


11290 Aktuelle problemer innen teknisk-naturvitenskapelig: infor- 
masjonstjeneste [Current problems in scientific information] Elin Térnudd. 
Bok og Bib., 28 (1) January 1961, 42-46. 

The author characterises information service, irrespective of subject field, as 
‘right information, at the right moment, to the right person.’ Accepting this, the 
overall picture is more complicated. A chart is given to illustrate scientific com- 
munication and its important role in a research worker’s task. According to an 
investigation recently carried out in the USA, chemists use more than half their 
working time for scientific communication. Scientists are in short supply, 
greater efforts in research are needed and so an increase is needed in the produc- 
tivity of scientific research. This greatly increases the importance of the informa- 
tion service. There are three types of research: investigations to discover the 
information requirements of scientists and other consumers of information: 
evaluation of the present methods of disseminating knowledge: research on 
mechanization of information activities. There is a discussion of Scandinavian 
information services, particularly SCAR, the Scandinavian Council for Applied 
Research, established in 1953. Particular mention is made of its Committee on 
Education in Documentation, its Committee for Russian Literature and of 
Scandoc (see LSA 10814). C.DB. 


11291 The development of the scientific and technical documentation 
services in the International Atomic Energy Agency, P. I. Nikitin. 
Rev. Doc., 28 (1) February 1961, 3-4. 

The tasks of the Agency in the field of scientific and technical information are 
defined in a most general way. It was necessary initially to give these tasks a 
concrete form and to devise methods of carrying them out. The proposals provide 
for the publication of several scientific information series. The List of References 
on Nuclear Energy published at two-weekly intervals since October 1959 inform 
Member States of the great quantity of scientific and technical information which 
has been acquired by the Agency. Another means has been through the publica- 
tion of a special series of scientific and technical reviews. An important function 
of the Scientific and Technical Information Service is the preparation of biblio- 
graphies and proposals have been made for the publication of a special series of 
bibliographies. A special List of Bibliographies on Nuclear Energy is being iss.ed to 
inform Member States of the bibliographies which are being compiled both in the 
Agency and in individual countries. Another publication is the List of Periodicals 
on Nuclear Energy. These last two publications, listing as they do the work being 
carried out in different countries, will be an important tool for scientific informa- 
tion in all countries. W.A.G.A. 


11292 Automatisierung der Dokumentation und Information in der 
Aufgabensetzung der CETIS der EURATOM [Automation of docu- 
mentation and information in the framework of the work of CETIS of 
EURATOM] Karl-Heinrich Meyer-Uhlenried. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 
1961, 6-10. (Summaries in English and French.) 

There is a general examination of the problems of mechanized documentation 
and a detailed description of tasks allocated to various centres of computer 
research at business and university level by CETIS (Centre Europeen pour le 
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Traitement de |’Information Scientifique). In the general section it is concluded 
that most of the documentation processes—cataloguing classification, abstracting, 
etc. can be mechanized. The main problem of mechanized documentation is 
selection of relevant material, and this is the realm of linguistic concepts. A 
statistical survey is needed of concepts which can characterize several publications. 
CETIS was formed by EURATOM inanattempt to establish the basis of rational 
mechanized processing of data, and the subsequent creation of documentary 
methods. The main burden of study is in the field of linguistic concepts. CETIS 
has the use of several types of computer in various firms and institutions; but much 
of its work is farmed out to experts especially that concerned with mechanical 
translation. Some of the current researches are: (i) work on automatic translation 
from Russian into English with the possibility of automatic abstacting. This is 
being carried out at the Centro di Cibernatica at Milan University; (ii) work on 
the subject connections of bibliographical units with the purpose of producing 
something akin to the Subject Headings of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
This is being carried out at the Gmelin-Institut; (iii) work on a concept system for 
the whole ficld of nuclear medicine at the Isotope Centre, Free University of 
Berlin; (iv) work at DOCA on the application of-and the semantic problems 
from the results of the various researches. CETIS aims to construct a European 
network of information especially in the field of nuclear energy. Its chief purpose 
is the construction of a documentary procedure which makes possible non-coded 
input/output in any language. W.A.A. 


11293 Zlep%it praci s technickou literaturou [How to increase the use 
of technical literature in libraries] Jaroslav Klika. Knihovntk, 5 (10) 1960, 
291-296. 

A national conference of Czechoslovak librarians discussed the work with 
technical literature in connection with the beginning of the third 5-year plan and 
suggested the following improvements: (i) All libraries should improve their 
attitude to technical literature. (ii) They should know the 5-year plan as it 
applies to the local industry. (iii) They should have better relations with 
technicians. (iv) They should make better use of technical literature. 
(v) Library techniques should be improved. (vi) Co-operation with other libraries 
and industry. (vii) Librarians should constantly aim at increasing their own 
qualifications. Every region needs its own centre for technical and economic 
information. The State Scientific libraries should co-ordinate the work in their 
area and give bibliographical and methodical assistance to all libraries in their 
area. On the national level the work is to be done by the National Technical 
Library in Prague. Trade union libraries must not leave all the work with 
technical literature to the technical libraries, but should encourage workers to 
improve their technical qualifications. Public libraries also do not always give 
satisfactory attention to technology. S.5. 


11294 Realizace vladniho usneseni €. 606-59 [Work of the Committee 
for Technological and Economic Information] Antonin Derfl. Knihovntk, 
5 (10) 1960, 296-301. 

(See LSA 10180). The Committee has published model statutes for organs of 
TEI and instructions for the training of information officers. The following sub- 
committees have been formed: instruction films sub-committee, sub-committee 
for the import of foreign literature, sub-committee for organization and method. 
Articles about TEI have appeared in the press, lectures and meetings have been 
held to publicize it and a catalogue Metodika a technika informaci is being published 
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regularly. A Government decree on technological and economic propaganda is 
in preparation. The individual information units have built up their stocks and 
many of them publish information bulletins. They do not always co-ordinate 
their work with the production plan of their concern. Some information officers 
lack either subject or language qualifications. In future it will be necessary not 
only to collect and extract information relating to the problems of production, 
but also to publicize the information among the workers. 


11295 Bericht iiber die 6 Sffentliche Sitzung des Arbeitsausschusses 
Automatische Dokumentation in der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Dokumentation e.V. am 20. Oktober 1960 in Wiirzburg am Main 
[Report on the 6th public meeting of the Automatic Documentation Section 
of the German Association for Documentation held on 20th October 1960 in 
Wiirzburg am Main] Karl-Heinrich Meyer-Uhlenried and Jiirgen Hinrich 
Volkmann. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 43-48. Bibliography. 


The 6th public meeting marks the 10th anniversary of the section’s foundation. 
Since its inception automatic documentation has become much more wide- 
spread, although many practical problems have still to be solved. The main part 
of the report consists of summaries of speeches delivered. A bibliography covers 
German articles on automatic documentation from 1951-1961. The speeches 
which do not appear as articles in the same issue cover the following subjects: 
(i) the adaptation of the ASTIA experiment in the West German aeronautics 
documentation centre at Miinchen-Riehm. The centre receives ASTIA reports. 
(ii) a comprehensive report by H. Kérner on various classification systems. The 
report was a commission by a U.S. firm; (iii) a new solution to spectra documenta- 
tion by H. G. Leemann. W.A.A. 


11296 A szakirodalom és a miiszaki dokumentacié szolgdltatasainak 
terjesztése és felhasznal4sa az iparban [Dissemination and utilization of 
special literature and technical documentation in industry] Sandor Balézs — 
Ferenc Szaboleska. Magyar Kényvszemle, 77 (1) January-March 1961, 44-58. 


Technical literature is disseminated by more than 900 Hungarian technical 
libraries which are used by 60% of the engineers and technicians and 4% of 
industrial workers. The Hungarian Central Technical Library publishes 13 series 
of abstracting periodicals. Of a sample of 1,200 specialists, 39.6% only under- 
stand Hungarian, 31% can read one foreign language, usually German. 63% are 
regular readers but only 30% of local technical libraries provide premises for 
reading. 70% in the research institutes, 54% in the factories and 57% in industry 
use the services of technical documentation—mostly the Central Technical 
Library periodicals. “Technical Information Bureaux’ are needed to increase the 
use made of these. Technical library readers read about 28 documents in a quarter 
and get most information out of those they read in the course of their daily work. 

R.H.M. 


11297 A dokumentacio és a miiszaki kényvtariigy néhany problemaja 
[Some problems of documentation and technical librarianship] E. Nagy. 
Miisz. Kényvtdr. Téjékozt., 7 (3) 1960, 19-29. 

The following comments are a result of visits to various scientific institutions 
in France, Germany and Great Britain. The western documentation centres in 
many ways resemble documentation centres in the socialist countries. But where 
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in the West, for one field there are many competing research centres, in Hungary, 
for example, one state-run and co-ordinated research centre operates. The 
western documentation centres primarily support research activity and secondarily 
industrial production, while in Hungary the trend is rather in the reverse. The 
western documentation centres conduct highly efficient information retrieval, a 
thing still to be learned in Hungarian documentation centres. Of late, western, 
documentation centres have concentrated on obtaining Soviet scientific informa- 
tion. Documentation of Soviet science in the West is appreciably better organized 
than in Hungary, where it is not uncommon to obtain Soviet scientific informa- 
tion through western documentation channels. In fact, in Hungary the coverage 
of Soviet scientific journals through abstracting and indexing services could still 
be greatly improved. Hungarian documentalists should scan more carefully 
foreign trade catalogues, industrial research reports and house organs, generally 
issued in the West. The western practice of short indicative abstracts, or even 
mere title citations, should be adopted by Hungarian documentalists who are still 
in favour of the long review-type abstract. The mechanical information retrieval 
in the West is still in an elementary stage and hardly applicable to the developing 
Hungarian documentation. Both in the West and in Hungary a special classifica- 
tion system adaptable to documentation needs should be worked out and the 
currently used UDC classification should be abandoned. Instead of the costly and 
as yet not too efficient machine translation experiments, it would be more 
expedient to concentrate on so-called ‘translation of extracts’, whereby subject 
specialists could both advise on the selection and on the translation method. 
E.B. 


11298 Panorama della documentazione scientifica e tecnica in Italia 
[Panorama of scientific and technical documentation in Italy] Bruno Balbis. 
Note di bibliografia e di documentazione scientifica, 6, 1960, 39-44. 


Describes the activity of the Centro nazionale di documentazione scientifica of 
the Italian National Research Council and indicates the Italian centres of specialized 
documentation, as well as the organs and services for documentation in Italy. In 
examining the situation, it notes the lack of co-ordination and standardization 
and the need for special schools and courses for the training of documentalists. 

M.P.C. 


11299 Stiftelsen for svartillganglig vetenskaplig litteratur vid tekniska 
hégskolan i Delft. Ett exempel pa en effektiv litteraturtjinst, som 
blivit sameuropeisk [The foundation for science literature difficult-to- 
obtain at the Institute of technology of Delft. An example of efficient library 
service at the inter-European level] Elin Térnudd. Tid. f. dok., 17 (1) 1961, 
1-4. Photos. 


Holland is known as a pioneer country in the field of documentation and 
technical information services, including field service. One of the more recent 
institutions, the Stichting voor Mocilijk Toegankelijke Wetenschappelijke 
Literatuur, has come into prominence in connection with the establishment, upon 
the initiative of the EPA, of a European translations centre. The Centre is backed 
by a number of institutions representing both libraries and research institutions. 
It is housed in the library of the Institute of technology and utilizes its resources. 
Telephone and telex are principal means of communication. (See L.S.A. 11318) 
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11300 The scientific and technical documentation center of the 
Philippines, Walter T. Lorch. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January-February 1961, 
25-27. Illus. 

Set up by the Philippine Science Act of 1958, the Division of Documentation 
has a staff of 36 and currently spends 130,000 pesos per year. It acts as a training 
centre in documentation techniques and the rebuilt library contains 18,000 books 
and 3,000 periodicals in complete or incomplete sets. Many books have been 
donated and over 2,000 periodicals are currently taken. More titles will be 
obtained in exchange for copies of the quarterly Philippine Abstracts. Arrange- 
ments are made to microfilm elsewhere material required but not available 
locally. The Division has undertaken the preparation of various union catalogues, 
and the provision of a photo-reproduction service. Its abstracting and translating 
unit, which has a staff of five, prepares Philippine Abstracts and abstracts of foreign 
publications on request. It is to be expanded in the near future. The Division as 
a whole can now offer its services to similar organizations as well as to individuals 
on the basis of a mutual exchange of information. 


11301 New methods for presenting bibliographical information in 
the USSR, A. V. Kremeneckaja and D. I. Lev. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January- 
February 1961, 28-30. 


Not even the best means of supply and presentation of bibliographical informa- 
tion—with abstracts—can really obviate the necessity, especially in the scientific 
and technical fields, of consulting original texts. Consequently, central libraries 
and inter-loan services are over-worked and delays occur, even if only photocopies 
are required. For some years the State Public Scientific and Technical Library of 
the Siberian Department of the USSR Academy of Sciences has been using a 
method of selective abstracting and annotation covering 3,000 titles, but two 
other methods have recently been tried with some success. One is the distribution 
of negative microfilms of originals to the appropriate subscribers. Dispensing with 
the need for abstracts, this method also stabilizes production costs at two roubles 
per card. The other, however, lends itself more readily to large-scale use. It is 
based on the micro-card, but reduces the original by one-fifth instead of by one- 
seventeenth, so that photocopies can be read with simple magnifying devices in 
normal conditions. One card will take four pages, the average length of a 
scientific paper. The copy is pasted on the back of the card or cards, the front 
bearing the description, class number and annotation (if any). The cost per 
‘micro-card’ is 45-60 kopecks, depending upon the number of copies. If the 
pilot schemes (in mechanical engineering with 3,500, and in plastics with 4,000 
items per year) are successful, the method will come into general use. HP. 


11302 ASTIA—ein Automationsfall [ASTIA—an example of automa- 
tion] Woodrow W. Dunlop. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 12-17. 
Photo, references. 

A brief history and description of ASTIA, the U.S. Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency is given. This agency serves, in addition to the U.S., all 
NATO and SEATO countries. All these countries receive the ASTIA Technical 
Abstracts Bulletin, and 12 countries receive all published reports on microfilm. 
A total of 3,000 institutions is served by the agency and its greatest problem is 
speed. During 1960 half a million enquiries were handled: 600,000 documents 
used: 30,000 new reports received: and 1,760 bibliographies compiled for readers. 
These figures show the need for automation. Automation was introduced in 
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February 1960. There were three stages: (i) the recording of all documents 
numbered AD from 1953 onwards on punched cards by means of electronic 
processing; (ii) transfer of the punched card system to magnetic tape with the 
possibility of automatic information retrieval; (iii) introduction of units of 
random access to increase the performance of the magnetic tape system. Stage 3 
was envisaged for the end of 1960. It was found that 97% of requests could be 
tested for validity by machine. The electronic processing system used was the 
Remington Rand UNIVAC (solid state) model USS 90, and the data sheet for 
this model is reproduced in English in the article. The basis for the system of 
mechanical information retrieval is the Thesaurus of ASTIA Descriptor compiled 
by a team of experienced bibliographers. ASTIA is now in a position to compile 
bibliographies on any subject by the use of electronic data processing: its problem 
now is that of selection—should the subject be wide thousands of cards will be 
presented by the machines. Methods of speeding up the microfilm techniques by 
the possible use of electrophotography are being considered. W.A.A. 


11303 Sozialistische Lander koordinieren die Auswertung des inter- 
nationalen Bauschrifttums [Socialist countries co-ordinate the analysis of 
international building literature] Walter Draheim. Dokumentation, 7 (6) 
December 1960, 177-181. 


Describes in general terms the co-operative indexing of building literature by 
documentation centres in Hungary, GDR, Poland, Rumania, USSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Albania, and Bulgaria. The advantages of co-operation are: 
(i) duplication of effort is avoided; (ii) the time saved may be used to cover 
material not previously indexed; (iii) abstracts are more up-to-date; (iv) mistakes 
and delays due to translation are avoided (each country indexes its own literature). 
One disadvantage is the difficulty in selecting material for indexing. What 
appears elementary, or well-established, to a documentalist of one nation, may be 
new and useful for the less-advanced countries. The scheme was planned in two 
stages: (i) work commenced in October 1960 on indexing each country’s own 
literature, and the exchange of abstracts was to date from Jan. 1st 1961; (ii) later, 
the literature of non-Communist countries will be included in the scheme. At 
present each country is using its own classification scheme (mostly UDC) but it 
is intended that eventually every item will carry two numbers, one for the 
locally-used classification and one for a special scheme devised by the Soviet 
Central Institute for Scientific Building Information. D.K. 


11304 Dokumentation auf den Fachgebieten der Montanwissenschaften 
[Documentation of mining sciences] Rolf Wendler. Dokumentation, 7 (6) 
December 1960, 161-168. 

Describes a co-operative documentation and publishing venture in the mining 
sciences and technologies, operated at Freiberg by the Mining Academy and its 
associated research institutes. The scheme has its origins in a student publication, 
Freiberger Forschungshefte (1949). By 1955 six documentation units were co- 
operating to produce the monthly Montanwissenschaftliche Literaturberichte. The 
abstracts used for this journal were supplied to the Central Office for Scientific 
Literature (ZWL) for duplicating cards but in 1956 the ZWL had to ask the 
documentation units to undertake this task as well as the publication of the 
journal. In order to streamline the work at Freiberg it was decided to print both 
cards and journal from the same type. The mechanics of publication are described. 
The Literaturberichte is issued in three separate parts: (a) Mining; (b) Metallurgy; 
(c) Geology, Geophysics and Geodesy. (a) is further divided into mining 
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techniques; surveying; raw material preparation; technology of fuels; technology 
of potash; and (b) into iron and steel; non-ferrous metals; fabrication; and 
refractories. A separate documentation unit is responsible for each of these sub- 
sections, and subscriptions to the card index service for any one or more may be 
entered separately. It is claimed that the card service is only eight weeks behind 
the publication of the original articles, and the abstract journal 10-12 weeks 
behind. Libraries and institutions tend to subscribe to the card services, individ- 
uals to the abstract journal. The use of the same type matter for both cards and 
journals means that the size of the abstracts is limited to the capacity of a card, 
hence abstracts are designed to be indicative rather than informative. D.K. 


11305 Nagot om dokumentation inom svensk varvsubdustri [Docu- 
mentation in the Swedish shipbuilding industry] Helge Persson. Tid. f. Dok., 
17 (2) 1961, 13-16. 

The Swedish Shipbuilding Research Foundation, f. 1955, through its library and 
documentation services provides a co-operative effort in the field of documenta- 
tion between the different shipbuilding yards. In the Kockums Mekaniska 
Verkstad library about 300 periodicals are circulated, important articles are 
abstracted and abstract cards are sent out to interested persons in the Company 
and to other yards. The methods used in the library of the Gétaverken Company, 
Gothenburg, are also described. 


11306 Sport- und Dokumentationszentrum: Deutsche Hochschule 
fiir Kérperkultur, Leipzig [Sport and documentation centre, College of 
Body Culture, Leipzig] Walter Arnold and Rudolf Walther. Dokumentation, 
7 (6) December 1960, 168-172. 


Describes the work at the College. An abstract journal Kérperkultur und Sport 
covers about 150 journals dealing with all aspects of sport and related medicine, 
hygeine, etc., and has been published during the past five years. Sport- 
bibliographien are issued at intervals. A card index of abstracts is maintained at the 
college library which also prepares the bibliographical data of the abstracts before 
passing the material to technical staff who do the abstracting. UDC is used with 
expansions to 796/799. The contents pages of foreign periodicals and books are 
translated before the publications are put into circulation, and copies of the 
translations are sent to all faculties, and interested bodies outside. D.K. 


11307 La documentation iconographique théatrale: code de catalogage 
et de références [Theatre documentation] André Veinstein [and] Cécile 
Giteau. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (2) February 1961, 59-76. 


The Bibliothéque d’Arsenal has formulated a cataloguing code for theatre 
iconography. The library specializing in the theatre contains not merely plays, 
scores, mss., etc., but also reproductions of scenes, décors, architectural plans, 
properties, etc., and is of interest not only to research workers in the literary and 
sociological field but also to those dealing with the technical side of theatre pro- 
ductions. The catalogue must reveal the library’s holdings to both types of user. 
It is a dictionary catalogue on cards, based on principles adapted from AFNOR, 
and has been in use for a year. Each heading is subdivided by letters corresponding 
to different types of material, e.g. décor, costume, etc. There are four main 
categories: (i) documents connected with a particular production; (ii) documents 
concerning a particular play but no production in particular; (iii) documents with 
no reference to any play or production in particular, where the main heading is a 
subject heading, e.g. Architecture; (iv) portraits. Fat. 
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11308 Reproduksiemetodes vir die uitgee van bibliografieé [Methods 
used in the reproduction of bibliographies] H. J. Ashenborn. Pretoria, State 
Library, 1960. 33 p. Specimens. 


Gives a 7-page summary in English of the conclusions reached as the result of a 
number of experiments made to discover which is the most suitable method of 
reproduction for library purposes. Looking ahead to the time when subject 
specialization is applied to libraries in the Union of South Africa, these experiments 
were made in order that uniformity of publication would aid in the sharing of 
information and the avoidance of duplication of effort. Excluding the costs of 
machinery and equipment, comparative costs are noted below on the basis of 
counting the wax stencil equal to one. (i) Ordinary print: too expensive for most 
libraries; (ii) Wax stencil duplication: cheap, can be done by the library staff (= 1); 
(iii) Photographic reproduction-Gestoprint: better than wax stencils, suitable for 
small libraries and where bibliographies will not be issued very often (=1.33); 
(iv) Xerographic Multilith: expensive machinery; cost of re-assembly and in- 
corporation of other holdings too high, but can be done by using an enlarged 
reproduction (==.5); (v) Typing Xerographic Multilith: entries typed on to cards 
first (=.83); (vi) Print Xerographic Multilith: requires separately printed cata- 
logue cards—not yet available in the Union; probably too expensive. W. 


11309 Photography in the library, L. Vilentchuk. Yad la-koré, 6 (1-2) 
April-September 1959, 17-25. Bibliog. 


Photography has many uses in a modern library, such as a substitute for loan of 
materials, duplicating of catalogue cards, microphotography, etc. Non-optical 
methods (producing only copies the same size as the original), direct contact 
printing, reflex printing, xerography, electrofax and thermofax are explained. 
Some of these methods are suitable also for small libraries. Optical methods, 
using cameras and/or lenses, and able to give either original size, enlarged or 
reduced copies, include the photostat and micro-photography; these demand 
expensive apparatus and are suitable only for large libraries. Various kinds of 
micro-photographic copies such as microfilm, microfile, microcard and micro- 
print are explained and their use and storage discussed. Miniature facsimile is 
mentioned, though it is now rarely used. A short summary of existing types of 
reading apparatus is given. H.W. 


11310 Bericht iiber die Sitzung des Arbeitsausschusses Reprographie 
in der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Dokumentation e.V. am 17 Oktober 
1960 in Wiirzburg am Main [Report of the Meeting of the Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of the German Association for Documentation 
on 17th October 1960 in Wiirzburg am Main] Hans Behmenburg. Nach. f. 
Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 51-52. References. 


The report is in the form of a survey of past and present work in this field. 
The Committee was formed in 1952 and the major works of its members are 
given as references but in fact constitute a bibliography on the subject. The main 
speech at the conference was by Dr. Behmenburg entitled “What does modern 
documentation demand from photographic reproduction?’ This speech was re- 
produced in full in Nach. f. Dok.,11 (3) September 1960, 118-119. Another speech 
by K. H. Ebert dealt with comparative costs of various documentary reproduction 
methods. W.A.A. 
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11311 The language of Lilliput: a thesaurus for users of microfilm, 
Frederic Luther. Lib. J., 86 (5) March 1 1961, 929-932. 


Part 1 discusses in general terms the problems raised by the developing tech- 
niques of microphotography, particularly those caused by the bewildering output 
of new types of equipment. In an attempt to overcome this problem, the 
National Microfilm Association published in 1959 a Guide to microphotographic 
equipment, describing in a standardized manner equipment in seven categories, 
which is being continued by supplements. Part 2 enumerates the librarian’s 
responsibilities in the preparation of items for microfilming. (i) Provision of a 
title target, which will be legible on the film without enlargement. (ii) In the 
case of loose sheets, removal of clips, etc. Bound volumes must be collated, and 
explanatory targets provided in the case of any imperfections which cannot be 
made good. (iii) Correction targets must be prepared for pagination errors, 
explanatory notes and corrigenda. (iv) Special instructions to the camera operator. 
When records are sent for microfilming, a duplicate inventory sheet should 
accompany them, listing all the title targets. A detailed instruction sheet should 
also be sent, making clear the sequence of items on the film and the nature of the 
finished product which is required. GLEE. 


11312 Thermoplastic Recording. Bookmark, 13 (2) December 1960, 
51-52. 

A new method of storing knowledge was recently announced by General 
Electric Research Laboratory scientists called Thermoplastic Recording, or TPR, 
which combines some of the features of magnetic tape, and the storage capacity of 
photography. The process can already concentrate 100 times as much information 
in a given space as can magnetic recording, and has the advantage of almost 
instantaneous recording. It will produce pictures either in colour or black and 
white, but does not require chemical processing, and can be erased and re-used. 
The process uses entirely new recording and play-back techniques and will lend 
itself most effectively to advanced electronic systems for information handling. 
A short summary of the technical details is supplied by the inventor, Dr. W. E. 
Glenn, and it is reported that all 24 volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica have 


been recorded on one reel of tape, at the rate of one volume per minute. 
B.C.A. 


11313 La Xérographie dans les bibliothéques [Xerography in libraries] 
Yvonne Guéniot. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (5) May 1961, 201-213. Photos, diagrs., 
tables, bibliog. 

A detailed study of the process, with a comparison of its costs with other 
methods of document reproduction. Although it has numerous potential uses in 
libraries, e.g. duplication of catalogue entries, the apparatus is too expensive to be 
practical for any but the largest libraries. asks 


11314 Electrostatic photoreproduction at the U.S. Library of 
Congress, Donald C. Holmes. Unesco Bull., 15 (1) January-February 1961, 
18-20. Illus. 

In March 1958, the photoduplication service of LC purchased a Haloid Xerox 
Copyflo to produce positive photocopies from microfilm. This article discusses 
the integration of the machine into the service and the reasons for the increased 
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demand for copies, leading in turn to the purchase of a second machine in 1959. 
A brief explanation of the production process is included and mention made of a 
new, smaller machine, used to meet urgent requests, which is capable of pro- 
viding positive photocopies directly from originals. Figures are given to show 
how the emphasis has shifted since 1958 from photostat exposures to electrostatic 
prints, and the use of a modified Copyflo for the reproduction of catalogue 
cards is described. The introduction of the electrostatic process has increased the 
efficiency of the service, while improving the quality and lowering the price of 
the end product. H 


11315 In quest of an optical ‘grail’: the search for an inexpensive 
hand-reader for microtext, Verner W. Clapp. ALA Bull., 55 (2) February 
1961, 164-167. Illus. 


Microfilms have solved storage and availability problems in libraries, but 
have created other problems related to the reading of such material. Hence 
arose the need for a personal microfilm reader. The 1957 Microcard Foundation 
A reader sold for $25 but fell short of required standards: (i) it was monocular; 
(ii) the magnification was not sufficiently powerful; (iii) the lens had insufficient 
eye relief; (iv) illumination mechanism was cumbersome; (v) it was designed 
to hold 5 in. by 3 in. microcards. Help was enlisted from the Microcard Founda- 
tion to remedy these defects. The internal illumination apparatus of model A 
was eliminated and ambient light was substituted and the price was reduced to 
$9.50. The problem of the lens was improved by the Miles Company and the 
Rochester Optical Laboratory attempted to develop an improved magnifier— 
neither of these projects have been successfully dealt with. Research is still going 
on under the auspices of the Miles Company to design a two lens viewer and the 
Battelle Memorial Institute is holding an inquiry on the main causes of dissatis- 
faction with viewers and the best way of dealing with these difficulties. K.J-E. 


11316 Dokumentation in der Pharmazeutischen Industrie mit Hilfe 
der Codeless Scanning Methode [Documentation in the pharmaceutical 
industry using the Codeless Scanning Method] Fritz Wegmiiller. Nach. f. Dok., 
12 (1) March 1961, 18-20. 


Flexowriter machines are used. The Codeless Scanning Method achieves in 
one typing using punched tape the preparation of material for scientific in- 
formation and documentation. Clear text is used throughout and this is seen 
as one of the method’s chief merits. There is fully automatic retrieval and 
conversion into machine punched cards. W.A.AA. 


11317 Towards searching with assured exhaustive retrieval, Simon M. 
Newman. Rev. Doc., 28 (1) February 1961, 5-7. Bibliog., references. 


The ultimate in mechanized information retrieval systems will retrieve from 
the file each. and every document in which information is included which 
corresponds to the question asked. Any interim system depends upon the proper 
choice of rules for analysis and requires an emphasis on the interpretation of the 
document content as well as the perfection of the retrieval system. One such 
system has been called the fail safe system as used in the Office of Research and 
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Development of the U.S. Patent Office. The rules of application of such systems 
will vary from simple to complex according to the size of the files and the depth 
of analysis. This paper is an appeal for greater consideration of the significance 
of document content in the design of information retrieval systems. W.A.G.A. 


11318 Das Europaische Zentrum fiir Ubersetzungen [The European 
Translation Centre] G. J. M. Fritschy. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 
35-36. Photos. 

The centre is at Delft on the premises of the 5-year-old Stichting voor Moeilijk 
Toegankelijke Wetenschappelijke Literatur. The idea for an international centre 
originated in the USA. The U.S. Office of Technical Services wanted to exchange 
items from its own collection with European centres, and its main interest was 
in translations from Slavonic languages into English of scientific and technical 
subject matter. The idea was backed by 14 European countries and preliminary 
discussions were held under the sponsorship of the European Productivity Agency. 
The aims of the centre are: (i) collection of non-commercial translations and 
bibliographical undertakings concerned with science and technology from 
Slavonic languages; (ii) manufacture of copies and information on existing 
translations in Europe and America from Slavonic languages; (iii) passing on of 
translations in microfilm form to the Office of Technical Services, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce; (iv) acceptance and processing of translations on microfilm from the 
above dept.; (v) publicity for the idea of intensive exchange of translations; 
(vi) preparation of translation titles for the periodical Technical Translations 
issued by the above dept. 10,000 translations on microfilm are expected each 
year from the Office of Technical Services. 25,000 translations are already 
available in various European centres, and it is estimated that 4,000 new ones 
will be produced each year, mainly into English, French or German and occasion- 
ally Spanish or Dutch. The centre will co-operate with W.H.O., F.A.O., 
TRANSATOM (the translation centre for EURATOM) and various other 
organizations. W.A.A. 


11319 Ein Ubersetzungszentrum in Hungarn [A translation centre in 
Hungary] Judy Szebenyi-Sigmond. DFW, 9 (2) February 1961, 57-58. 


Every factory, scientific institute or other organization has its library and 
nearly every library has translating facilities. Before any translation is begun, it 
must be notified to the translation centre. Failure to do so incurs a fine of 2,000 
forints (c. £62). The translation centre is a section of the State Technological 
Library. It receives on special forms all details of the proposed translation, and 
immediately advises whether the work is to proceed, or the item has already 
been translated. A copy of every translation is sent to the centre. The titles of all 
translations are indexed by the centre by author and also by DC. The centre will 
accept standing orders for all translations falling within a class or classes. It also 
prepares bibliographies. Translation work is also done by the State Translating 
Bureau. There are no free-lance translators. These bureaux are also bound to 
co-operate with the Centre. Much translation is done by the Documentation 
Centre for the Building Industry, which does cover-to-cover translations of 
periodicals, chiefly Russian. The translator is expected to work to a norm of 
about 2,500 words per eight-hour day for which he receives an annual salary 
equal to about £60 p.a. This is a comparatively good salary, equivalent to that 
of a junior engineer. Translators must pass an examination to qualify, and there 
is a special high school for foreign languages. D.K 
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11320 Bericht iiber die 5. 6ffentliche Sitzung des Arbeitsausschusses 
fiir Terminologie und Sprachfragen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Dokumentation e.V. am 17. Oktober 1960 in Wiirzburg [Report on 
the 5th public meeting of the Committee on Terminology and Questions of 
Language of the German Association for Documentation on 17th October 
1960 in Wiirzburg] E. Uhlein. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (1) March 1961, 49-50. 


The projects on the terminology of punched cards and of photographic 
reproduction have been completed. The terminology of documentation has 
been chosen as the theme for 1961. The possibility of a national and regional 
translations index was discussed in detail at the Wiirzburg meeting. The two 
main speeches were those of H. Arntz on ‘Language and translation problems 
on the national and supranational level’ and of Dr. Koblitz on “The organization 
involved in setting up an international translations index at FID’. The main 
points in Dr. Arntz’s speech were: a pool at FID which would receive notification 
of translations from regional centres. If the subject matter of the translations 
were limited in some way their total should not exceed 500,000-600,000. The 
main points of Dr. Koblitz’s speech were: an international centre must depend 
on the national centres to select material: translations worthy of notification to 
the international centre are seen as: scientific and technical translations from a 
foreign language into the native language of about 10 sides of typescript— 
nothing less than 10 sides needs to be notified. The organization of work is 
envisaged in detail, and details are given of the notification procedure and 
arrangement of entries, organization of staff and finance. There were one or 
two objections to the idea of centres merely for the purpose of housing translation 
indexes, and it was suggested that these centres should provide copies as well. 
There was much discussion about the languages to be covered. There was 
however general agreement on the necessity for a national translations index to 
be supported by existing institutions. It was agreed to establish the centre at the 
Hanover Technical College where there is already a collection of translations on 
scientific and technical subjects from East European languages. It was decided 
to widen the scope of this collection to include Far Eastern languages and it was 
hoped that eventually all languages would be included. The next step would be 
for the subject documentation centres to co-operate with Hanover. W.A.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Historical and descriptive 


11321 I venti anni dell’Istituto di patologia del libro [The 20 years of 
the Institute of Book Pathology] G. Bonaventura. Accad. e Bib. d’Italia., 29 (1) 
January-February 1961, 66-69. Illus. 


The Institute was founded and directed by Alfonso Gallo and after his death 
it was directed by Nino Grillo (1952-1956) and since 1956 by Giovanni Muzzioli. 
It is situated in buildings once belonging to the old university of Rome and in a 
new building. It is composed of : (i) Department for bibliology and library 
science which contains the Library, the Museum and the restoration Laboratory, 
and which takes care of the Bulletin of the Institute; (ii) Department for biology, 
composed of the entomological and the microbiological sections; (iii) Depart- 
ment of chemistry; (iv) Department for physics, with its photographic Labora- 
tory; (v) Department for technology. The Institute recently created its docu- 
mentation Centre. It is also the centre of the Italian Commission for the fight 
against the termites. M.P.C. 
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11322 Laminator for libraries: a description and evaluation by the 
Library Technology Project, Gladys T. Piez. ALA Bull., 55 (3) March 
1961, 269-275. Illus., tables. 


The Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory investigated the characteristics of the 
lamination of documents in cellulose acetate film and tissue, from the point of 
efficiency and permanence. The material tested was Mylar, a DuPont polyester 
film, used on an Apeco Ply-on laminator, manufactured by American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. Tests showed: (i) safe machinery; (ii) film spoilage 
depended largely on the operator; (iii) most economic way of using it is to grade 
the materials to be laminated by size; (iv) heat sensitive paper, e.g. Thermofax, 
cannot be thus treated; (v) protected materials showed greater resistance to 
sulphur dioxide and folding, but not to ultra violet rays; (vi) the processing 
caused no softening of the printing ink. The Library Technology project studied 
the feasibility and cost study of the lamination of book jackets. Conclusions 
showed the costs to be: (i) Mylar to Mylar $0.24676; (ii) Mylar to cellophane 
$0.2039; (iii) Mylar to paper $0.12795 and not recommended; (iv) ordinary 
covered jackets cost $0.11-$0.18. The Apeco equipment will do a good job 
of labour, but occasional mechanical difficulties, which can only be put right by 
a qualified man, can be expected. Material once laminated cannot be delaminated 
without destruction of material and should not therefore be used for stock which 
is to be kept indefinitely. KJ.E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: General services and national bibliographies 


11323 National lists of scientific periodicals. Unesco Bull., 15 (2) March- 
April 1961, 91-94. References. 


The different interpretations put upon the term ‘scientific periodicals’ account 
in part for the wide variations in the estimates of their number (from 25,000 to 
100,000), but more important is the fact that few countries have yet published 
lists of the scientific periodicals printed within their frontiers. Such lists could be 
used to build up a world inventory and might result in the elimination of the 
less efficient minor periodicals and the consolidation (perhaps by merger) of the 
more valuable ones, especially those in financial difficulties. The greater part of 
the article is devoted to the preparation of such lists and a consideration of the 
information that should be included. It also stresses the need for adequate indexes 
and the importance of indicating, for each periodical, those publications which 
abstract or mention its contents; similarly, such bibliographical journals should 
issue lists of the periodicals they review. Some of the work and publications of 
Unesco’s scientific and technical documentation centres are described. HP. 


11324 Répertoire de la presse et des publications périodiques frangaises 
(2e édition) [Bibliography of French periodicals] Jean Prinet. Bull. bib. Fr., 
6 (5) May 1961, 231-232. 

(See LSA 8190). The first edition of this bibliography published in 1958, was 
rapidly exhausted. The 2nd ed. follows the same principles, i.e. systematic 
grouping, alphabetical table and index, with some modifications. Apart from 
numerous alterations to individual entries due to recent changes of format, 
imprint, price, title, etc., hundreds of new periodicals have appeared, and many 
others have ceased publication. A useful new feature is that the general alpha- 
betical Jist gives, in addition to current periodicals, every title which appeared 
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in the earlier edition, including those which have changed their title or since 
ceased publication. The Bibliographie de la France has adopted the same classifica- 
tion scheme for its supplements, as has the Bibliothéque Nationale, so that the 
total stock of current periodicals (20,000) available to readers at the B.N. will 
continue to be dealt with by the same methods. The dropping of the index of 
printers, and the expansion of the list of learned societies are among other altera- 
tions in this edition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: Subject 


11325 Standards for bibliographic services: a preliminary definition, 
Norman D. Stevens. Lib. J., 86 (9) May 1 1961, 1734-1737. 


By ‘bibliographic services’ is meant the compilation of reading lists by a 
library and provision of programmes of instruction in bibliographical procedures 
and techniques. All libraries should have a written statement of policy for such 
services, which should be made available to readers and publicized. Distinction 
should be made between an ‘instructional’ and a ‘service’ policy. All libraries 
should provide instruction on request and offer it when it seems desirable. The 
instructional programme should cover important bibliographical tools and 
techniques of bibliographic compilation and citation. In the service programme, 
bibliographies should only be produced when existing bibliographies and the 
library catalogue do not satisfy the specific requirements of the library’s clientele, 
unless they can make an unique contribution to the bibliographic coverage of a 
subject. There should be co-operation between local libraries in the exchange of 
bibliographies. Bibliographies should be directly related to other programmes or 
projects of the library or its community. Types of bibliography which may be 
appropriate in various kinds of library are: (i) accessions lists; (ii) comprehensive 
lists based on special collections; (iii) book or reading lists; (iv) indexing and 
abstracting services; (v) literature searches and report writing; (vi) table of 
contents service. Questions of physical production and methods of evaluating 
the pol ry are also considered. G.E.H. 


11326 Entsiklopedicheskie izdaniia kak istochnik bibliograficheskoi 
informatsii [Encyclopaedic works as sources of bibliographic information] 
D. V. Lebedev. Sovet. Bibliogr., 4 (62) 1960, 40-53. 


Despite the variety of Soviet encyclopaedic works, little use has been made 
of them as bibliographical information sources. In 1934, A. G. Fomin, N. V. 
Zdobnov, noted bibliographers, even doubted the bibliographical value of 
existing encyclopaedic works. The current trend is to make more bibliographic 
use of encyclopaedias, especially since, available in a great number of copies, 
they are widely distributed. Most encyclopaedias have at least one fairly long 
article on the meaning and application of bibliographies, and almost all articles 
in the encyclopaedias carry bibliographies. The bibliographic use of the en- 
cyclopaedias could be increased if for example under the various articles 
describing foreign countries, the national bibliographies of those countries 
would be mentioned; similarly, in articles on a particular subject, possible existing 
subject bibliographies could be included. It is regrettable that of recent years 
certain subject encyclopaedias, notably the medical and agricultural ones, have 
actually decreased such bibliographical information. Under the biographical 
articles in general encyclopaedias it would also be helpful if the many bio- 
bibliographies to foreign authors, compiled by the Library of Foreign Literature, 
would be cited. In general, in order to make maximum use of encyclopaedias 
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as bibliographical information sources, a more critical attitude should be adopted 
concerning the type of articles included; ways should be found to increase 
bibliographical information to encyclopaedic articles and such methodological 
information should be widely distributed to editors of the various encyclopaedias. 
E.B. 


11327 Obsuzhdenie voprosov bibliografii estestvenno-nauchnoi litera- 
tury [Questions concerning the bibliography of natural sciences] E. A. 
Molodtsova. Sovet. Bibliogr., 3 (61) 1960, 151-157. 

At the 6th scientific session of the Library of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
held in Leningrad on the 2-4 March 1960, the following questions were dis- 
cussed: S. P. Luppov suggested that, first of all, complete subject bibliographies 
for the Soviet period be compiled. This task should be entrusted to specialized 
Soviet libraries with good resources and trained personnel. The subject biblio- 
graphies should preferably reflect classed arrangement applied to rigorously 
selected references. A. A. Fomin pointed out the still persisting shortcomings 
of the Referativnyi Zhurnal especially concerning the lack of indexes and in- 
sufficient coverage of certain fields of science. N. A. Lavrova pointed to the 
ways in which the general national bibliographies issued by the All-Union Book 
Chamber could be used in searches for references of scientific literature. V. V. 
Gnucheva urged closer examination of foreign subject bibliographies of which 
the principles and/or methodology in some instances could be adopted by 
Soviet bibliographers. A. M. Lukomskaia insisted that bibliographies of subject 
bibliographies always be compiled in collaboration with subject specialists. It 
was generally agreed that no proper co-ordination existed as yet among the 
various scientific libraries and their bibliographical activities. It was suggested 
that the Library of the Soviet Academy of Sciences become the co-ordinating 
centre for work on subject bibliographies proper and that the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Library be responsible for co-ordinating work on bibliographies of 
subject bibliographies. The All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical 
Information should become responsible for work on automation and mechaniza- 
tion of various library procedures. EB: 


11328 [Subject bibliographies] 

Notable books of 1960. ALA Bull., 55 (3) March 1961, 253-254. Notable 
children’s books of 1960. ALA Bull., 55 (4) April 1961, 361-363. Bibliography 
on reproduction of documentary information January-December 1960, 
Lorette J. Kiersky. Spec. Libs., 52 (3) March 1961, 132-136. Abstracting 
journals in the electronics field, C. K. Moore. Aslib Proc., 13 (3) March 1961, 
65-75. Ethics 1950-60, Maurice Pearton. Brit. Bk. News (250) June 1961, 
387-391. Hospital library service, Marie Peltier and Helen T. Yast. ALA Bull., 
55 (4) April 1961, 347-349. Victor Hugo in Hebrew, S. Lachover. Yad la-koré, 
6 (1-2) April-September 1959, 38-51. A short bibliography on the library 
profession, Edmond Desrochers. Feliciter, 6 (6) 1961, 13-23. Bibliografia de 
‘Le vite dei Santi Padri’ [Bibliography of The lives of the holy Fathers| Alfredo 
Cioni. Amor di libro, 9 (1) January-March 1961, 17-24. Jacques Maritain, 
Donald and Idella Gallagher. Catholic Lib. World, 32 (5) February 1961, 281-293. 
Reference books of 1960, Anne F. Sturtevant. Lib. J., 86 (8) April 15 1961, 
1529-35. General reference books for hospital and institution libraries, 
Alma Lundeen. AHIL Q., 1 (2) Winter 1961, 9-18. Hungarian technical and 
scientific journals, Elizabeth Beyerly. Spec. Libs., 51 (10) December 1960, 
540-546. Bibliography on shipbuilding, Adéle Brazier. Lib. World, 62 (727) 
January 1961, 158-166. 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK : Paper, typography, binding, libra 
illustration (i) d 

(v) 1 

11329 The historical development of printing types, Derck Nuttall. { 
Manch. Rev., 9 Spring 1961, 129-145. Facsims. } 113: 
To a true booklover a knowledge of the history of type design can be an | Lib. 
asset, for it may help in dating a book, or even in detecting a forgery. The In 
present survey gives an outline of the development, which must be supplemented of ¢ 
for those who wish to become experts by a study of the works of Updike and avo! 
A. F. Johnson. C.W J.H. cens 
; by! 

11330 Bookbinding methods for libraries, Eric A. Clough. Unesco Bull., = 
15 (1) January-February 1961, 21-24. Illus. pe 
Drawing on his experience of U.K. public libraries, the author discusses the peri 
reasons for binding and the selection of material for binding (he includes casing neal 
and recasing in this term), before considering basic techniques to see if any boo 
economies can be effected and if the shortage of skilled craftsmen can be offset. | any 


Some new developments are noted (e.g. clear binding) and it is pointed out that } that 





unsewn or perfect binding can be of use in the treatment of ephemeral material | clar 
and in areas where conventional binding resources are limited. H.P. fun: 
(Cf. LSA 11227). | disc 
_ sele 

11331 A jacket for the jacket . . . survey on library use of plastic book 113 
covers. Lib. J., 86(7) April 1 1961, 1357-1363. 17> 
Questionnaires were completed by 152 American libraries, of which 110 S 
make some use of plastic jackets, including all 54 public libraries concerned { spe: 
and 11 of 17 university libraries, though only 11 of 31 special college libraries the 
do so. Main reasons for non-use were the expense and staffing problems, though libr 
several non-public libraries considered their use inappropriate and unnecessary. mu 
Wide variations in the categories of books receiving jackets was revealed. buc 
Quantitative statistical data were not specifically asked for, but certain figures cen 
are quoted, e.g. that Brooklyn P.L. plasticises 87.5% of its acquisitions and Boston { Cer 
P.L. uses 75,000 jackets a year. Only one library has most of its jackets fitted by | cus 
a processing firm, and little consideration has been given to laminating as an | the 
alternative method of covering. Estimates of costs of fitting covers varied 4 wil 
considerably, but it is clear that the cost per bock is considerably higher in small | wr 
libraries. Figures for the time taken to fix covers also showed wide fluctuation. | 112 
Reasons for using covers are: (i) to improve the appearance of stock; (ii) to reduce C ; 
wear, repairs and rebinding; (iii) to increase circulation. The problems which | - 
arise in the course of processing books are specified. G.E.H. . 
to 

| bet 
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11332 Copyright law revision: the zero hour approaches, Harry ina 
Kownatsky. Notes, 18 (2) March 1961, 197-208. | lea 
The U.S. copyright law is virtually the same as that enacted in 1909, and is con- no 
siderably out of date; a new bill should shortly come before Congress. Gives vic 


details of the present law, analyzes the issues which particularly concern the un 
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librarian, and puts forward suggestions for consideration. Aspects dealt with are: 
(i) duration of copyright; (ii) notice of copyright; (iii) fair use; (iv) photocopying; 
(v) registration of copyright; (vi) legal deposit; (vii) the Catalog of copyright 
entries; and (viii) sound recordings. M.B.L. 


11333 The Fiske Report and book selection, Flora B. Ludington. Ontario 
Lib. Rev., 14 (4) November 1960, 233-235. 

In 1957 McKeon, Merton and Gellhorn in The freedom to read called for a study 
of effect of pressures on librarians to find out how widely controversy is being 
avoided at the price of apprehensive conformity to the anticipated demands of 
censorial groups. The first such study to be published, Book selection and censorship 
by Marjorie Fiske in 1959, is the result of a survey made in California in 1956-58. 
Answers were sought to the key question whether restrictions are being imposed 
on librarians or whether they are imposing restrictions on themselves that 
threaten the citizen’s right to easy access to as adequate a collection of books and 
periodicals as his community, his country or his state can afford. In practice 
nearly two-thirds of all librarians reported instances where controversiality of a 
book resulted in decisions not to buy. Nearly one-fifth habitually avoided buying 
any material known to be controversial. The investigators state ‘there is evidence 
that a careful formulation of policy and procedure may help staff members to 
clarify their thinking and possibly help the board or the public to understand the 
function of the library in the community and in the school. The most frequently 
discussed administrative aid for problems of controversiality is the written book 
selection policy’. D.M.E. 
11334 Book selection or censorship? A.P.L.A. Bull., 25 (1) Fall 1960, 
17-22. 

Summary of a panel discussion at the A.P.L.A. Conference, May 1960. Three 
speakers dealt with the subject from different viewpoints: the public librarian, 
the university librarian, and the law as it relates to censorship. The public 
librarian’s task is to build the best all-round collection of books to suit his com- 
munity (bearing in mind majority and minority rights) within the limits of his 
budget. Book selection procedure in university libraries largely cancels out 
censorship. The librarian, his staff and the faculty all take part in book selection. 
Censorship by the Catholic Church and the Catholic librarian’s position are dis- 
cussed. The official channels for imposing censorship and the interpretation of 
the law are examined. If the librarian rejects a book because he is afraid people 


will object. he is wrong; if he buys a book only because people want it, he is also 
wrong. F. McA. 


11335 Pornography, the law, and the Kronhausens, Gerard J. Dalcourt. 
Catholic Lib. World, 32 (6) March 1961, 343-347. 

A recent book, Pornography and the law, by Phyllis and Eberhard Kronhausen, 
apparently attempts to provide criteria whereby we may recognize obscenity, and 
to protest and argue against censorship. It suggests that we should distinguish 
between erotic realism and obscenity, the first acceptable, the second dis- 
tinguishable only by its intent, content and structure and not by its effect. The 
writer prefers the Supreme Court’s opinion to that of the Kronhausens. Their 
use of Kinsey’s data is unsatisfactory because Kinsey’s results are statistically 
inadequate. Though it may be said that the reading of erotic literature rarely 
leads directly to anti-social acts, it cannot be proved that its cumulative effect is 
not anti-social, while there is a good deal of evidence to support the opposite 
view. The arguments of the Kronhausens against censorship are completely 
unacceptable for a Christian. N.H. 
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11336 Utlandsk litteratur i Sovjet [Foreign literature in the USSR] 
Gésta Ostling. Biblioteksbladet, 46 (4) 1960, 258-260. 


At the time of the 40th anniversary of the USSR, its Ministry of Culture 
compiled a list of foreign literature translated and published in 1918-1958. 
Fifty-six different nations are represented by 2,014 writers with 17,294 titles in a 
total edition of 579m. v. translated into 76 of the various languages of the USSR. 
France heads the list with the largest number of titles translated, followed at some 
distance by the USA, Great Britain, and Germany. Among the Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark is well ahead; this is due to H. C. Andersen and Nex6 with 
12m. and 3m. v. respectively. There is a marked predominance of classics, 
writers giving realistic accounts of social conditions as well as those sympathizing 
with communistic ideas. Books for sheer entertainment are few and sensational 
fiction is virtually absent from this list. iY. 


11337 Come si sfrutta un libro negli Stati Uniti [How a book is exploited 
in the United States] André Maurois. Parola, 44 (4) 1961, 215. 

This passage is quoted from La cultura popolare negli Stati Uniti in Corriere della 
Sera, 11th March 1961. In future, in the USA, a book will be published in three 
stages: (i) an expensive bound edition, more or less solid according to the impor- 
tance of the author, which will not be reprinted after the first six months; (ii) a 
paper-backed edition which will cost one-half or one-third as much as the first; 
(iii) if the book is a best-seller, an edition at fifty cents which will be produced in 
an astronomical number of copies. All in all this is better than the old system 
which made a book into a luxury article. Culture is becoming democratic as 
befits the nature of the country. FSS. 


11338 A crisis in Welsh publishing, S. I. Wicklen. Librarian, 49 (7) 
August 1960, 133-136. 


Welsh book trade has enjoyed better fortune since the war, mainly due to the 
functioning of the Union of Welsh Publishers and Booksellers, whose actions 
culminated in the setting up of a committee to enquire into the state of the trade. 
This committee, known as the Ready Committee, made certain recommendations 
with the effect that the Welsh Book Trade showed signs of immediate revival. 
Two other schemes also helped; Welsh Books Scheme mainly concerned with 
provision to schools; Welsh Book Club Movement to provide for the needs of the 
adult population. The background of this movement is given leading to the first 
Welsh Book Society and related events. Despite these developments Welsh 
publishers were not able to cope with the extra demand and the author continues 
to suggest the causes of this and methods to improve supply. D.P.W. 


11339 Lzeseinteresser og lesevaner hos et kobenhavnsk biblioteks- 
publikum i perioden 1935-60 [Reading interests and reading habits of a 
Copenhagen public library during the period 1935-60] Drude Lange. Bogens 
Verden, 43 (3) May 1961, 133-139. 

A branch librarian gives a survey of studies in reading interests and reading 
habits of the borrowers based on experience over 25 years. Examples show how 
interests and habits have changed; the use of libraries is evidently connected with 
the outward conditions of the population which during these 25 years have 
been radically changed: in the beginning by shorter hours of work and better 
sanitary conditions which gave people the possibility of cultivating their literary 
interests; later, the higher level of living which gave them houses, cars, television- 
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sets and made them able to afford to buy books. From 1935-45 libraries were 
considered as the cheap enjoyment for people with a modest income. Reading 
interests were to a certain extent marked by the wish to escape from everyday 
life. The social novels had a great public. In the five years 1945-50 reading at 
first concentrated on reports from the resistance movement during the German 
occupation, from German concentration-camps and from the theatres of the 
Second World War. Later on there was a great demand for books on democracy 
and the housing problem. In fiction novels by e.g. Richard Wright, William 
Faulkner, Sinclair Lewis and James T. Farrell were very much read. 1950-60 
shows a new change in reading habits now more directed on hobbies, archaeo- 
logical interests, classical and modern art and in fiction American literature has 
had a strong position represented with Steinbeck, Motley, James Jones, Irwin 
Shaw, Richard Wright and Hemingway as favourites. Russian literature has 
had a growing period. Modern English literature is not in great demand. 
E.B.V. 


11340 Reading as therapy, Karl Menninger. ALA Bull., 55 (4) April 1961, 
316-319. 

The medical care of people has changed from the exclusive concentration on 
the physical ailments to parallel considerations of mental symptoms. The im- 
portance of psychiatry was appreciated and accepted by laymen earlier than by 
medical men. The human mind written by the author was first published in 1930 
and showed the relation between psychiatry and the general practitioner and 
emphasized bibliotherapy—that reading can help the mentally ill. This is in 
accordance with the principles laid down by Pierre Janet, a French psychiatrist 
of the 20th century. The main question is how to select the right book for the 
right patient and there is considerable room for research on the question of 
whether patients are really better for having read either psychiatrist or escapist 
literature or the Bible. In the preparation of A guide to psychiatric books, the 
problem of the choice of self-help books was large. The bibliography was 
finally divided into sections dealing with preventative and mental hygiene, 
personal victories over disasters and biographical and autobiographical accounts 
of mental illnesses. There is no doubt that some books such as Mein Kampf and 
Marxist works have changed the world’s thinking, we can believe that an 
individual, too, does have his life changed through reading. KJ.E. 


11341 Teaching machines: implications for the librarian, Theodore 
Waller. Lib. J., 86 (8) April 15 1961, 1654-1656. 


Present and future consequences for librarians of the introduction of teaching 
machines are considered. The first effects on school librarians have already 
become apparent in the form of requests for information on the machines and the 
range of programmed materials, and a guide to the sources of this information 
is provided. Other effects are likely to include a closer relationship between the 
library and teachers and students, caused by the greater opportunities for sup- 
plementary reading, and librarians’ knowledge of this new method of instruction 
can be put to good use in explaining its significance to groups of parents. The 
effect on public libraries may be to enable them to provide training in fields that 
would otherwise require formal tuition. The librarian will assume responsibility 
for indexing and storing programmed materials, and for this new methods will 
have to be devised. Problems of accommodating these machines will have to 
be taken into account in the design of future library buildings. G.E.H. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


11342 Robert Bingham Downs, Richard Harwell. Bull. of Bib., 23 (2) 
May-August 1960, 25-27. Port. 


After a boyhood in Asheville and a variety of jobs, he went to the University 
of North Carolina in 1922. Library training at Columbia and two years at New 
York P.L. were followed by appointment as librarian at Colby College in 1929. 
He was made Assistant Librarian at the University of North Carolina in 1931, 
and, a year later, Librarian. From 1938 to 1943 he was Director of Libraries, 
New York University; he then moved to the University of Illinois as Director 
of the Library and Library School. Expansion has been the keyword of his tenure 
there. He has concentrated on acquiring highly specialized collections. A 
leading exponent of inter-library co-operation, he assisted in the founding and 
operation of the Midwest Inter-Library Center, and is chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries Committee on the Farmington Plan. He has written 
several guides to library resources, and advised on library affairs in Japan, Mexico, 
Turkey and Burma. He has been active in the ALA. Details are given of his 
publications on library matters. The first freedom is a compilation on literary 
censorship, and Books that changed the world, 1956, has sold widely. He is an 
authority on American humour. G.D.E.S. 


11343 Richard S. Hill, 1901--1961, Vincent Duckles. Notes, 18 (2) March 
1961, 193-196. 

Hill was editor of Notes from 1943 to 1961, and under him it grew from a 
modest news bulletin to an international quarterly of musical bibliography. 
Besides his contributions to music bibliography, especially as a reviewer, and his 
work for international music librarianship, he was a pioneer in the analysis of 
twelve-tone popular music. M.B.L. 


11344 Charles F. Lummis, Litt. D., Librarian extraordinary and 
founder of the Bibliosmiles, Dudley C. Gordon. Calif. Lib., 22 (2) January 
1961, 17-22. 

An account of the achievements of the author and businessman who was 
librarian of the City of Los Angeles from 1905-10 and founder of the Bibliosmiles, 
‘an association of librarians who are nevertheless human’, its 30 members in- 
cluding W. P. Cutter and J. C. Dana. G.H 
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